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The Tichborne Trial. 


“ REVIEW OF ONE OF THE “CAUSES CELEBRES.” 
A claim presented in the English courts by 
an ignorant butcher of Australia to the valua- 
ble Tichborne estate has given rise to one of 
the most remarkable trials in the history of ju- 
risprudence. The records of the bar present 
few, if any, conspiracies of such magnitude, and 
requiring such consummate assurance. The 
Tichborne case will take its place at the head of 
the causes celebrés which command a prominent 
place in history. Now that the plaintiff's whole 
story is before the public, it is not unfair to say 
that his own witnesses and his own testimony 
prove that he is not the man whose name, 
family and property he claims. The question 
before the court in this case is simply whether 
the plaintiff is or is not Roger Charles Tich- 
borne, the heir of Sir Richard Tichborne, 
whose estate now yields an income of about 
$150,000 a year. On the supposed death of 
Roger Tichborne, in 1854, the estate passed to 
his brother Alfred; on the death of the latter, 
in 1866, it was left in trust to his infant son. 
The known history of Roger Tichborne, up to 
April 20, 1854, is as follows: 
He was born in 1830. He resided in Paris 
until he was fifteen or sixteen years old, and at 
“that age was sent to a Roman Catholic seminary 
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QUARE. ¢ at Stoneyhurst, England, where he remained 
tf three years. In 1849 he received a commission 

= in a cavalry regiment and remained in the ser- 

ss. vice three years and a half. His manners were 
those of a gentleman; he was fond of music, 

& CO,, and spoke French fluently, as his vernacular, 
—— having spoken English with a French accent 
before leaving Paris. We visited a great deal 

in good society, being acquainted with many of 
AND PARIS, the ‘‘best families” in England. In 1851, after 


ities of Europe. 
N FRANCISCO 


an angry scene with his uncle, Sir Edward, who 
refused his consent to his marriage with his 
daughter Kate, Roger determined to cross the 
ocean. In 1852 he made his will and deposited 
a sealed paper with an intimate fricnd, contain- 
ing certain provisional instructions. After some 


and other pur- 


ONS BOUGHT. 


UED, available : Se oo 
eee ene delay he sailed, arriving at Valparaiso in June, 
by draw hilla and 1853. The death of Sir Edward occurred while 
'O., 10 Place Ven Roger was travelling in South America, and he 


nove started home by way of Mexico and Jamaica, 
embarking at Rio Janeiro on the ship ‘‘Bella,” 
f April 20, 1854. The ship was lost, nothing 
having been heard of any one on board, from 
BONDS, that day to this. Roger Tichborne’s will was 
duly proved, and the sealed paper, for some rea- 


TEREST. son, was destroyed. 

‘ew We now come to the man who claims to be 

SILL. Sir Roger Tichborne. In February, 1866, the 
by the STATE mother of Roger Tichborne received, in Paris, 


a letter from Australia, from one Cubitt, saying 
that her son Roger was alive and well. The 
man who claimed to be the lost son wrote a let- 
ter to Lady Tichborne, January 16, 1866, as- 
serting his claim and reminding her vaguely of 
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certain personal marks and reminiscences. Lady 

» Tichborne did not recognize the handwriting, 
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i and wrote in answer that she knew nothing 
R. R. Ss about the marks. More correspondence passed: 
THE SECURITY the mother seemed confused, but finally ex- 


pressed her belief that it was her son, and said 
she wished him to come home. The necessity 
ACIFIC R. R. 


securities 


of raising money on some security for this pur- 
haat pose led to a paper describing the Tichborne es- 
tates, drawn by the claimant and his counsel in 
Australia. In this paper the name of Sir Roger’s 
mother was given incorrectly as Harriet Frances 
The descriptions 


c6., 


instead if Henriette Felicite. 


et. were also inaccurate. The claimant, however, 
ITHER SECURI who had been known as Castro, a butcher, in 
EAT HIGHEST Australia, started gin September, 1866, from 


= Sydney for England, having assumed the name 
of Tichborne. Le went by way of New York, 
and after arriving in England he proceeded to 
Alresford, near ‘Tichborne, where he remained 
Some weeks afterwards he went 
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several days. 
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a to Paris and saw Lady Tichborne, with his at- 


torney and a friend, in the presence of several 
r requirements 
tural Districts. 


other persons. The mother seems to have ree- 
ognized him as her son, and she afterwards 
made an affidavit to the same effect, but died 
before a cross-examination could be held. He 


returned to England after ten days and went to 


S0oston, 


ST., New Vork. 
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live near Tichborne. 
The 
educed is amusingly contradictory. An 


sworn evidence of personal identity 
old 
LES, JAPANS, &e. family attorney did not recall his features, but 
was convineed that he was Sir Roger on account 
of his knowledge of past circumstances and of 
The people of Alresford believed 
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in his rights, and received him with 
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rc. cial social honors. Lady Tichborne resided 
YN ¢€CO.. with him several months. He gained the confi- 

dence of many prominent old residents. The 
BLK IN parish surgeon accepted him, but the clergyman 
OTHING, denied him. He failed, on a first meeting, to 


Devouahire) recognize two of Sir Roger's aunts and his 
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cousin Kate. The valet of Sir Roger, who ac- 
RP companied him to South America, said the 
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soldiers of his old regiment swore that they 
ILESALE, recognized him, while the officers were about 
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equally divided. 
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Wi AN. . J remarkable is the fact that the man professing 
a Ps to be Sir Roger Tichborne cannot speak French: 

T @- YOrUAG., 3 cannot write grammatical English; spells in- 
eee So: correctly ; uses a small letter instead of a capi- 
ode so id j tal for the first personal pronoun; his manners 
: or - yee } are boorish; and while Sir Roger was thin and 
¢. C, Goss ¢ particularly narrow in the chest, this man is 


on 


heavy and stout. His story of his life after 
:] . -: . 
ae leaving the wreck of the “Bella” is confused. 





> INSURANCE He says he was picked up with eight of the little 
pt ee a crew, and all were carried to Melbourne, Aus- 


3425,000. tralia; this in face of the fact that nothing was 


i ever heard of any sarvivors in England. — Iis 
rf lite for thirteen vears and his motives for seclu- 
ture, { sion, while a large fortune was at his disposal 
“20 in England, remain under a shadow, which the 


evidence introduced to corroborate his own 
story fails to clear away. 
brought on the stand, whose story of the arrival 
in Australia entirely disagreed with that of the 
claimant. 

Supposing, as every one who has read the 
evidence does, that this claim is fraudulent, the 
s Building. rear No. most villainous thing done by the plaintiff was 

3m an attack, under oath, on the reputation of Sir 
Roger's cousin Kate. He professed to explain 
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having the sealed paper left by Sir Roger by saying 
$637,000, ; that it gave her instructions as to how she 
is by fire. on MER- , should proceed in case the results of an im- 
property ; alse, on proper intimacy should lead to exposure. Mr. 


jot erceeding 
Seymour, with whom the paper was left, asserts 


that it contained a recorded vow on the part of 
Roger, who was a devoted Roman Catholic, that 
in case of his marriage with Kate he would 
erect a chapel in honor of the Virgin Mary, for 
whose intercession in behalf of his love he had 
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Addison L..Clatke, The defendants propose to prove, not only 
aan, Peet that the claimant is not Sir Roger Tichborne, 


but that he is Arthur Orton, the son of a 
butcher at Wapping, England, a lifelong wan- 
derer, who is known to have been in South 
America and Australia between 1848 and 1855. 
A correspondent of the claimant, whose letter 
was read in court, reminds him that he was for- 
merly called Arthur Orton. It is known that 
when he arrived in England his first visit was 
to the relatives of Arthur Orton, and that he 
corresponded with them, professing to tell them 
of their brother Arthur. He also remitted 
them money from time to time. He even sent 
them photographs of his own wife and child as 
those of their brother’s wife and child, but he 
avoided personal meetings. 

What we have said shows how affairs stood 
at the close of the plaintiff’s case. Mr. Lin- 
coln’s country justice, after hearing a man’s ac- 
count of his own case, remarked, that, as the 
matter then stood, he should decide against 
him; but he might decide in his favor after 
hearing the other side. The Tichborne case is 
in a similar position. After hearing the claim- 
ant’s own story and the cross-examination of 
his witnesses, the jury would undoubtedly de- 
cide against him. What may be done by the 
defense in his favor we cannot say. Sir John 
Duke Coleridge, the Attorney-General, has 
opened the defense with a strong and very clear 
summary, which had occupied about four hours 
a day (seven columns of the London Zimes) 
for thirteen days, at the date of our last mails 
from England, and he was still speaking. The 
reports of the entire case thus far have occu- 
pied more than seven hundred columns of close- 
ly-printed matter in the 7tmes, and more than 
eighty days have been spent by the court in its 
consideration. 





Our old correspondent, M. D. Conway, gives 
an amusing account of the efforts of our fellow- 
countryman, William M. Evarts, and himself, 
to hear the argument of Sir John Coleridge in 
the case :— 

After several efforts were made to bring the 
guardians of the gates to realize the importance 
of the American eagle, I saw Evarts’ eye fix 
upon a wigged barrister, who came out of the 
court-room and walked along the street. ‘*That 
man has a good face, gentlemanly, amiable, and 
determined,” says Evarts. In another moment 
he is beside the white wig. White wig turns; 
he understands the business; goes in, goes out, 
consults, urgues, pleads, suffers snubs, refu- 
sals; but, at last, the iron gates fly open, and 
we file in past Cerberus No. 1. Our polite 
friend escorts us into a little room, about fif- 
teen by ten feet in size, which is packed thick 
as a sardine box with white-wigged lawyers. 
We are told to make for a little door, where the 
rush will be presently, when it is opened; but it 
is added that only a small number even of those 
who have got that far will be able to get in. 
This is discouraging, for we are on the outer 
edge of the sardine box. There is some time 
to wait here, and the lawyers pass it in a kind 
of refined chaff. There is one large, heavily- 
bearded barrister who has not a wig. He is 
asked by a brother: ‘‘low in the world did you 
get in without a wig?” ‘Oh, they took me for 
a woman.” ‘*Ah, | see; you look it—smooth, 
pink-white.” “You might have thought my 
moustache and beard would have betrayed my 
sex,” responded the other, stroking the half- 
foot of bushy hair hanging from his chin; ‘‘but 
I tell you, sir, dress and color’s the thing. 
Look at this!” Here he showed a large and 
bright pink scarf around his throat. ‘*Most 
people judge by color. Iwas engaged in a case 
in India where fifty witnesses swore the thing 
was done by one man and fifty swore it was an- 
other. The two men were present. One hadon 
a pink purker, the other a white. I turned all 
the witnesses out, made the two men change their 
purkers, and when the witnesses returned each 
fifty swore just the opposite to what they had 
sworn before. They hadn’t noticed the men, 
only the purkers.” By the time this philosopher 
got through with his narrative, the little door 
opened—there was a rush, a scuffle, a voiceless 
but hard-breathing crowd of forty trying to pass 
through a narrow aperture. When about half 
had got through, a voice within cries: ‘*The 
court-room is full!” The guard at the door 
cries: ‘*The court-room is packed! Not an- 
other can go in!” Then three men dart for- 
ward wildly, and, breaking down the arms of 
the police placed like bars across, get in. 
Alas, those three are not we! The next wigged 
man that tries is worsted, hurled back; the 
door is shut; the chief of police stands with 
his back against it, trying to recover breath. 
At this moment all seems lost to us. But, lo! 
our fine-faced barrister, who had helped thus 
far, reappeared. He approached the chieftain 
who bad his back against the door, argued with 
him, whispered to him, until at last we had the 
satisfaction of hearing the guardian of the por- 
tal cry ina loud voice (evidently to excuse his 
exception to the others shut out): ‘“‘We must 
make room for our cousins from across the At- 
lantic!” The white wigs fell into walls on either 
side; and, headed by Evarts, the three who 
hailed from bright homes in the setting sun, and 
in whose breasts the proud bird of freedom 
fluttered, walked in statelily. And the door 
was shut. The amiable barrister who had per- 
formed twelve herculean labors to get us in did 
not leave us until he saw that we had good places 
close to the attorney-general, and he did not 
rest until he had secured for Mr. Evarts a seat 
immediately beside Mr. Giffard and Sir J. D. 
Coleridge. Mr. Colridge being told by our un- 
known friend that a distinguished American bar- 
rister was present, commanded that room 
should be immediately made for him on the 

counsels’ bench, a compliment which Mr. Ev- 
| arts, who saw noblemen standing during the 
day, is not likely to underestimate. 





Light and Shade. 

low wild the commotion when the elements 
are lashed into fury—when the waves dash high, 
the rain descends in torrents, the wind catches 
in its circuit whatever obstructs its course, or 
the snow piles up Alpine ranges, burying men 
as well as cattle, and defying ploughs and rail- 
Toad engines! At such times we are awe-struck, 





and realize that we are no match for the agents 


labout us. We are dumb before such power, 


ment come, and !o! paradise has unlocked its 
doors, and displayed its treasures. There isa 
halo all around, rhythm in every footfall, and 
ripples of gladness wherever the eye rests! 

How void of interest is life to those who have 
no settled object! Start the young man or 
woman in some promising career, and imagina- 
tion leads both into flowery fields, and insures 
them good harvests. When the unemployed, 
even at their meridian, weave plans, and deter- 
mine to seck their accomplishment, they, too, 
are electrified anew, and the days are all too 
short, which once dragged so heavily. 

How we are rent asunder by the removal of 
nearest and dearest kith and kin, and the sweet 
blossoms which make our homes so fragrant! 
It seems as though we should never see blue 
sky again; and we could not, did we descend 
into the tomb and remain there. But our gricfs 
are tempered, and the here and the hereafter 
become as one. We penetrate the darkness, 
and get glimpses of what was only speculation. 
Sight supplants faith, and certainty displaces 
doubt. We lose the earthly, but gain the 
spiritual. Peace flows in like a river, and we 
are resigned and in harmony. 

What true riches to be satisfied with our 
Father’s allotments! To believe in his plans, 
that he cannot err; that we see only in part, 
and shall behold more clearly; to be willing to 
wait, and bear all discipline for the glorious 
fruits which it must yield; to place ourselves 
in the line of divine and natural forces, and so 
keep pace with the slow or swift current, sure 
that at last all will be well with high and low, 
rich and poor, wise and simple, learned and ig- 
norant, healthy and diseased, the best and the 
most erring! God and eternity—what more 
need we ask? 





COMMONALITIES. 

There was, it seems, quite a contest over the 
late Isaac Rich, when dying, between the doc- 
tors and the ministers—the former wished him 
to have a peaceful exit, and the latter were in 
doubt whether their institutions had been prop- 
erly remembered in his will. The latter pre- 
vailed. The dying man was accordingly bled by 
fresh physicians to rally him, but without avail ; 
and when he died it was found the institutions 
were all right! What a scandal, this! 


Step by step the women are advancing to 
posts of honor and usefulness. This is one of 
the latest. An ‘‘unpleasantness,” originating, 
at West Bridgewater, between Willard Ames 
and Sally Ames has been referred by the Su- 
perior Court, in accordance with an agreement 
of the parties, to a board of referees, consisting 
of Benjamin Howard, Sarah C. Hooper, Lucre- 
tia Proctor, Abigail P. Ames and Susanna Pratt. 
The award of the referees will be final. — 

The amnesty measure that lately failed in the 
Senate did not embrace restoration to the privi- 
lege of voting; even Jeff Davis can vote now. 
The ‘‘amnesty” in question meant neither more 
nor less than restoration to the right to hold of- 
fice. A certain class of the rebels at present 
are ineligible to political offices. The number 
is not proportionally large, and this disability is 
the only deprivation to which their foul treason 
has subjected them. Jeff Davis can vote, but 
he cannot hold a seat in Congress. ‘‘Amnesty” 
would remove this disability. We do not vote 
for such amnesty. These guilty leaders of re- 
bellion should be content to live unmolested, 
and find in private life such satisfaction as the 
memory of their treason will allow. 

The case of Rev. Mr. Stack, a Catholic priest 
at Williamsport, Pa., has recently attracted 
considerable attention. In 1870 he wrote a 
newspaper article in which he denied the right 
of the Pope to interfere in political questions ; 
though not a Fenian, nor approving the objects 
of that association, he thought the Pope’s con- 
demnation of the society wrong in principle. 
Mr. Stack then became the object of more or 
less open and secret persecution by his supe- 
riors. He was finally directed to go to another 
station, but he refused, and a portion of his peo- 
ple sustained him. He appealed to the civil 
courts to enable him to retain possession of his 
church, asserting that he cannot be removed, 
according to the canon law, without good cause 
shown; and the civil court has decided in his 
favor. Father Stack has been degraded from 
the office of priest and excommunicated. But 
he still holds his church, and calls upon the law 
to defend him against a despotism. He says 
that his cause is that of thousands of Catholic 
priests in America, who, if the Bishop is sus- 
tained, hold their church livings, opinions and 
honor at the mercy of an unscrupulous author- 
ity. The congregation at Williamsport have re- 
belled against the bishop. It is a very interest- 
ing and important ‘case in this nominally free 
country. 

Gov. Campbell of Wyoming, was in Phila- 
delphia, the other day, and naturally talked of the 
woman-suffrage experiment in his territory. 
He had the candor and justice to say that wo- 
man-suffrage became the law in Wyoming by a 
Republican vote in the legislature, and the en- 
franchished voters have never forgotten to whom 
they owe their new franchise. There is a les- 
son in this. As grand jurors the women imme- 
diately made themselves felt, and with them the 
inquest of the county became at once in fact 
what it was in The liquor-laws were 
promptly enforced and disorderly houses merci- 
lessly presented. As petit jurors they incline 
to a severe construction of their duties. It is 
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and must suspend till the crisis has passed. | noteworthy that a man was never convicted of 
| Equally impressive is the change when an inde- | homicide in Wyoming until woimen entered the 


jtinable stillness steals over the face of things. 
If at night, the stars come out in solemn gran- 


jury-box, and the first homicide case tried be- 
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blandest zephyr. 


ing of their great inspirations! What joy when 
one is found who can mount on their wings, and 
sense the sublimity of their conception! They 
soar and soar, wrapped in ecstacy, and bring 
every grade of being to their feet. The king 
forgets his royalty, the workman his tools, and 
the beggar his rags. What triumph for all, 
the master who can lead, and the opening aspi- 


spirit they were made! 

How vacant the dull hours of the poet! How 
transcendent the images which spring from 
those fallow periods! What ennud in the paint- 
er, as he seeks in vain for subject, form and 
color! What bliss when all three, in some un- 
expected moment, wheel into line! The dull 
clay of the sculptor would be hopeless to com- 
mon folk. Under the touch of genius it often 
reflects a beatitude! 

The lone heart plods on, and finds everything 


At the polls the women 


‘tically; the sea is as a mirror, and the air the | cast their votes now without exciting remark or 


; even attention, their presence, if having any in- 


How the souls of eminent musicians are wrung | quence at all. having the same that it does in 
by the petty strifes, incompetency and non- | the parlor—refining and relieving the harsher | 
appreciation of those who attempt the render- | features and manners of the occasion. 


These 
statements are facts, not opinions; and as such 
have pequliar weight in the deliberation or ar- 
gument of a question which will speedily call 
for decision at our own hands. 





DRAMATIC NOTES. 
DELSARTE MACKAYE IN ALLSTON’S ~ MON. 
ALDI.” 
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New York, Feb. 7th, 1872. 

Of course Boston has shared, in some degree, the 
interest felt by our critics and dilletanti in the test 
to which the Delsarte syztem has been put by his 
young and enthusiastic pupil, Mr. James Steele Mac- 
Kaye, whose lectures illustrative of the great teacher’s 
system of dramatic expression, given in your city 
last summer, will be remembered. 

As a lecturer and exponent of the method of train-. 
ing which developed such artists as Malibran, Ra- 
chel, Sontag, Carvalho and Macready, such diyines 
as Peres Latordaire and Hyacinthe. Mr. MacKaye 
| met with Tauck auceess, and aroused in the minds of 
our more cultivated classes a feeling of deep interest 
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His audiences were large and not critical, as they 
could very well be, for no comparisons could here be 
drawn with any other exponent; he stood alone as 
the only American representative Of Whom we haye 
any knowledge; besides, most of the critics were too 
ignorant of the system to say anything ut all, except, 
perhaps, to chronicle that these lectures drew a 
goodly number of our literati, who sat out the per- 
formances to the close, and came aWay professing a 
deep interest in what Mr. MacKaye had so fur told 
them, and a desire to hear more. 

But when, to illustrate still more forcibly bis mas- 
ter’s wonderful art, he left the lecture-room to make 
his debut on the boards of the St. James Theater, he 
drew down upon his head such a torrent of diverse 
opinions as showed the critics had fairly waked up 
at last, and meant to show us whatthey knew of Del- 
sarte, and (what was more to the point and their own 
credit) what they thought of his pupil. If public no- 
toriety was what Mr. MacKaye sought, he certainly 
must have been more than satisfied, for not a jour- 
nal, great or small, in the whole city, but had some- 
thing to say of him and his pupil; for since the Fran- 
co-Prussian war drove the old master to poverty and 
the grave, his mantle has fallen on the young disciple, 
MacKaye, who in turn becomes a teacher, and has a 
pupil—Miss Griswold, “the twin-star in the dual per- 
formance” at the St. James, and of whom more anon. 

But the bewildering contradictions of the articles 
which poured in on all sides were amazing; they 
could not fairly be called critiques; there Was much 
bitter carping at first, which finally ran into the other 
extreme, and the panegyrics were more amazing still. 
The premeditated one-sidedness of the carpers was 
tov evident to be styled a critique; for does not St. 
Beuve tell us that “the finest:capacity of the critic is 
to discover all the subtlest shades of merit and de- 
merit; his noblest oftice to present these discoveries 
in the disinterested service of truth”? 

A short resumé of these diverse opinions I am sure 
will not fail to amuse. From one journal we learned 
that Mr. MacKaye’s performance bore unmistakable 
evidence of some peculiar system of training, which 
was not quite without merit, but gave no assurance 
whatever of any native dramatic power”; anotherin- 
formed us that “there was unmistakable evidence of 
dramatic power, but no evidence of any system what- 
ever.” The panegyrists declared that there had 
“never been on any stage such a powerful portrayal 
of love, anger, horror and remorse”; that his “facial 
expression, attitude and gesture, was eloquence it- 
self,”’ und that the public, to appreciate him, **must be 
educated upto his standard”; while the other side 
cried out against his *‘effeminate bearing” and *‘pea- 
green sentimentality,” and advised him to join a stock 
company and educate himself up to the public. And 
80 on ad infinitum. 

To the lookers-on in Venice all this has been in- 
tensely diverting. From theatrical quarters Mr. 
MackKaye has received plenty of abuse, of course, 
and is cordially hated there. That there was a pre- 
meditated intention of crushing the young débutunt 
on the start was only too evident; but when one lead- 
ing journal (to its shame, be it said) wound upa bitter 
attack by declaring that even Delsarte himself was a 
myth, the climax was reached, and the tide since then 
has turned and set in steadily in his favor. 

The play in which Mr. MacKaye and his pupil have 
appeared for nearly four weeks is founded on the old 
novel of **Monaldi.” by the artist-author, Washington 
Allston, and has been dramatized expressly for Mr. 
MacKaye and adapted to the exigencies of the St. 
James Theater (so the play-bills tell us) by a well- 
known writer. 

Anything more painfully melodramatic than this 
five-act drama in blank verse it would be impossible 
to conceive; it is the sort of stuff which delights the 
habitués of the old Bowery. and formed the standard 
for amusement to play-goers of fifty years ago. That 
Mr. MacKaye should have selected such a play is cer- 
tainly unfortunate in one sense; but it serves admira- 
bly to display his repertoire of facial expression in the 
grander passions of love, jealousy and revenge. Iv 
speaks well for his system that a play which could not 
have lived aweek at any other house bas drawn large 
audiences at the St. James for a month, and is received 
throughout with genuine applause. Miss Griswold’s 
acting is another strong testimony in favor of a sys- 
tem which could accomplish so much in so shorta 
space oftime. This lady, as yet in her teens, has won 
the unqualified admiration of all who have seen her. 
So utterly unconventional is she, that if one were not 
charmed by a certain sweet Womanliness and digni- 
fied poise, one would almost feel compelled tu laugh 
at such complete contempt for tradition in play-act- 
ing. Some such slight deviation from known paths 
we Were startled at in Fechter; but never yet have we 
had so distinct an example as Miss Griswold; and 
yet her Rosalia is thoroughly charming, and is imbued 
with a sweet wholesomeness which some of our more 
celebrated actresses would do well to study, on the 
Delsarte system, or any Other. In short, both Mr. 
MacKaye and his pupil present a series of pictures of 
medixval richness, carefully elaborate in detail and 
charming in effect; it is indeed a dream of Venice in 
the olden time. 

If Mr. MacKaye’s fine portrayal of insanity (in which 
one of our best writers says he has no peer) be due to 
the Delsarte system also, then, pray, let us have more 
of it; if the play of certain muscles in the hands 
thrust through the grated bars of a conyent cell (the 
rest of the figure being invisible) can so portray all 
the horror of insanity before the beholder sees it 
written on the distorted countenance, then just such 
a system is what we need for dramatic art, to perfect 
and ennoble it as the highest and truest medium for 
nature in all her varying moods. 

Mr. MacKaye has in preparation a modern-society 
play entitled **Marriage,” to be produced next week, 
in which we shall see the working of the science of 
dramatic expression in the more familiar emotions of 
social life at the present day. a Fe 





GOSSIP NOTES: 


OR, WHAT IS WRITTEN FROM BOSTON. 


{To the New York Commercial Advertiser. | 
THE MODERN “FAMILY-HOTEL” SYSTEM. 

The Boston *flat” system has taken the people of 
the old Commonwealth by storm lately. Every third 
ran seems to be putting up buildings to be rented 
out in “flats.” The term ‘flat’ means a story; a tive- 
“flat” building means a five-story building. Each 
story ur “flat” is a complete residence, containing 
parlor, dining-room, bed-rooms, bath-rooms and kitch- 
en, with range and modern appliances—"every thing 
in complete trim” tor housekeeping. Dozens of these 
flathotels have been built within tive vears in the new 
South End of Boston, and the number half completed 
is a perpetual surprise to the visitor. I vitited the 
following finished and half finished flat hotels: the 
Hotel Pelham, Hotel Boylston, Berkeley House, 
Wood's Hotel, St. Cloud, St. Elmo, Commonwealth, 
Hotel Hamilton, Benedict Chamber-~, ete. As Bos- 
ton has inaugurated the French ‘fat’ system. which 
New York must soon adupt out of the necessity of 


ject. 
First. I called with a letter on Mr. Levi R. Greene. 


|The Working of the Education Act,” 





perhaps one of the best posted men in Buston, on the 
“flat” system, and with him [ rode all day. Asx I en- 
tered Mr. Greene's office, and announced that I want- | 
ed to see the Boston flats, he wa at first indignant. | 
“Why,” said he, "we don’t have any Boston flats; ther 
all live in New York.” “I mean your systemof build- | 
ing houses in flats.” lL explained. “Oh, ves; well. that 
is different,” he said in good humor, and in ten min- | 
| 


} 


utes we rode off to see the 

Hotel Hamilton. — Tiis is a large flat hotel on 
Commonwealth avenue, one of the granl Wo0-feet | 
boulevards of new Boston. The hotel is built double | 
with a hall in the centre, aml it accommodates ten 
families—two on each floor. Each family has 9 
rooms—parlor, dining-room, library. bath-roum, kiseh- 
en, pantry, and 3 bed-rooms, all on one floor. Each 
suite is heated with steam from the common buviler 
inthe basement, where there is a common laundry 
and ironing-room. In the froat hall were the names 
of all the residents painted on a frame. The words 
IN or OUT after their names denoted the presence or 
absence of each family. thus :— 





1—Ward..........0+++20IN 6—Mitchell...... Seas 
B—Lilley.....0...s000- IN 7—Washbburn.. 
3—Bacoun............-. ouT s—Jackson..... 
4—Matthews............ IN %-Shaw........ <askl 
5—Bradley.........-. -OUT 10—Higginson......... 


One porter attended to all the doors and looked 
after the heating arrangements in the basement. The 
rent of each of these flats was from $2500 to 23000. 
There was no particular economy in them. as the rent 
was too high. The whole building cost, may be 
$100,000; and $30,000 for the combined rent is too 
much; but people go into the flat system in Boston not 
80 much for economy as for convenience. «How do 
you like this way of living?” I asked a lady. “Well, 
it is very convenient, and saves us a great deal of 
trouble.” “How do you manage when you want to 
give a party?” “We engage Papanti’s rooms, and 
then send for Smith the caterer, who gets up the re- 
freshments.” 





jis somewhat less entertaining, on the whole, 


, of place, in this case: only the exact, authentic 


The Berkeley House.—This is a hotel built to accom- 
modate twenty families. Meals supplied in a com- 
mon dining-hall at @2 per day, while the suites rent 
for trom $600 to $2000, and consist of from 2 to 19 
rooms each. There is no economy here, and the halls 
are dingy and not very clean. In the center of the 
building is a hydraulic elevator. This elevator is a 
wonderful invention. It is propelled by a bucket of 
water attached to a rope, which draws over a pulley 
and draws the car up anddown. The bucket is tilled 
with water from the hydrant. Ip case there is no hy- 
drant, Water can be forced up by an engine for 75 
cents per day. The patent is owned by Campbell 
and Whittier. 

Wood's Hotel.—This is a flat hotel for rich people, 
situated on the corner of Commonwealth avenue and 
Dartmouth street. It is one of the most beautiful 
buildings in Boston. The Italian marble used for 
Wainscotts and mantles alone cost 340.000. The 
hotel, when completed, is to cost $250,000, and is to 
accommodate twenty families. Connected with the 
hotel is to be a magnificent dining-room, where is to 
be served a daily table d’hote. Connecting with the 
dining-room, Mr. Wood bas built four marble-front 
buildings. There, families will live like other peo- 
ple, but pass in to the hotel for their meals. Several 
houses are to be attached in the same way to our 
Hotel Windsor, which is being built on Fifth avenue, 
between Forty-sixth and Forty-seventh streets. 

After visiting several other hotels built in flats, we 
dropped in at the 

Hotel St. Elmo.—This hotel is built for a class of 
people known as clerks and salesmen—men who have 
faimilies, and try to live on $1400 salaries. The St. 
Elmo was built by Henry E. Going, and combines 
more real sound sense than all the flat hotels in Bos- 
ton. The St. Elmo is five stories high, built double, 
with hall in the center. It accommodates ten fami- 
lies, and cost originally about $40,000. Each flat con 
tains nine rooms, plainly but neatly furnished, and 
should rent for froin $300 to 500 each. As it is, there 
is such a furore in Boston for living in flats that these 
suites rent for from $600 to g3800. 

Benedict Chambers.—Mr. Wouston Parker, a son of 
old Peter Parker, has built a house full of flats for 
gentlemen alone, which he calls Benedict Cham- 
bers.” The building is situated on Spruce street, 
two doors from Beacon street, the Fifth avenue of 
Boston. These fluts have each a parlor, bedroom and 
bath-room, and they are beautifully titted up. No 
bachelor would ever be tempted to leave them. The 
flats are warmed from a common heater, and are 
rented for $1,000 per annum. The janitor in the base- 
ment supplies breakfast to the bachelors, and they 
generally take their dinners at the “Somerset Club.” 
Dr. Jeffries, one of the bachelor tenants, recently got 
married and caused great demoralization by bringing 
his bride straight to the Benedict Chambers, where 
she now lives with the happy doctor. The doctor's 
eccentric conduct is now the theme of Bachelor Clubs 
iu Boston. Someof them talk of ostracising him from 
society. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Weekly Trade Circular, New York, un- 
der the control of F. Leypoldt, we find one of 
the most desirable of our literary exchanges. 


The Every Saturday, Appleton’s Journal, 
Hearth and Home, and Frank Leslie's Lady’s 
Journal, continue of marked excellence in their 
several specialties. 

Our Young Folks, for March, contains, among 
other things, a very funny story called ‘‘A Strug- 
gle for a Moustache ;” also two more chapters of 
**4 Chance for Himself.” 

A. Williams & Co. have received the Chatter- 
box, for February, from Pott, Young & Co., 
New York—unusually attractive; and the Yale 
Naught-ical Almanac for 1872, suggestive in 
every page of college fun and burlesque. 

The Harpers have put Wilkie Collins’s Poor 
Miss Finch into boards, with all the illustrations, 
and thereby added a very graphically-told novel 
to their series. It is a story to be absorbed in, 
and forever after to remember.—A. Williams 
& Co. have it. 

Our Boys and Girls, for March, contains the 
opening chapters of a story by Mrs. S. C. B. 
Samuels, author of the ‘‘Springdale Stories,” 
which is very interesting; also a good dialogue 
by G. M. Baker; music; and various other mat- 
ter, all very entertaining. 

Messrs. Oliver Ditson & Co. very appropri- 
ately add to their latest Vew Music the libretto of 
“‘Mignon,” by Ambroise Thomas, the new opera 
in which Nilsson has obtained such repute; 
printed in Italian and English, and in their ac- 
customed neat style; then follow the ‘‘Thousand 
and One Night” waltz, for four hands, arranged 
from airs in Offenbach’s ‘Indico,” by Johann 
Strauss; the ‘‘Rock Mountain’s waltz,” by J. H. 
Daly; ‘‘Martha,” of Sidney Smith’s pianoforte 
pieces, for four hands, a fantasie brillante; the 
“Stockton House quadrille,” by Harry Sander- 
son; ‘Golden Leaves,” of Jules Egghard’s 
pianoforte compositions: and ‘Shall I Win her 
if I Woo her?” ballad, by Charles H. Phillips, 
music by Albert H. Fernald—embracing a pleas- 
ing variety, with several pieces of much merit. 

The Edinburg Review, forthe January quarter, 
has a fairly attractive table of contents, as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Yule’s Edition of Marco Polo;” ‘*Lace- 
Making as a Fine Art;” ‘‘Tyerman’s Life of 
John Wesley :” ‘Tylor on Primitive Culture ;” 
“Crowe and Cavalcaselle on the History of 
Painting ;” ‘‘Railway Organization ;” Irish Uni- 
versity Education ;” ‘‘Grant’s Central Provinces 
of India; **Mr. Browning's Balaustion;” **The 
Church, the Land, and the Liberals.” The 
British Quarterly, of the same date, has pa- 
pers on ‘‘Sanfrey’s Napoleon the First ;” ‘‘Bee- 
thoven,” ‘‘An English Interior in the Seven- 
teenth Century,” ‘*Catullus and his Translators,” 
**Mahomet,” ‘‘The Speaker's Commentary,” 
**Last 
Words on the Ballot,” ‘Contemporary Litera- 
ture.” 

The Galary never fails to be entertaining— 
no magazine in the country being conducted 
with more tact, if the object of tact be popular 
acceptance. The number for March, however, 
than is common with this vivacious publication, 
though it does not come short in any displeas- 
ing degree. Mr. DeForest’s satire, entitled, 
“The Colored Member,” is keen, sparkling, and 
inspiring, and no doubt there is too much truth 
in it; but satire will not serve. and fiction is out 


truth will be of use to anybody. That a terri- 
ble mistake is made by giving political powers 
to men'who know simply and absolutely noth- 
ing of the use that should be made of them, is 
most emphatically our opinion, and is no new 
opinion; but we shall not be helped to retrieve 
the mistake by caricatures of negro physiog- 
nomy. 

The Overland Monthly, for February, has a 
third paper on *‘Wine-making in California,” 
with others that may reward attention. An es- 
say on Joaquin Miller will probably find read- 
ers. Another on woman-suffrage will not 
please the advocates of that reform, and is not 
especially brilliant, but is temperate, thought- 
ful and worth reading. The book-notices are, 
on the whole, poor. Channing’s ‘‘Wanderer” 
is noticed—apparently by a thick-headed boy— 
unfavorably. On the other hand, Aytoun and 
Martins’s perversion of the songs of Goethe is 
praised — by the same thick-headed boy, we 
should say.. He remarks profoundly : “‘These 
translations are graceful and flowing; they read 


the delicate vagueness and mysticism of the 
original are skillfully preserved.” If the ‘‘crit- 
ic” has ever read the original, he might as well 
have been reading ‘‘Mother Goose.” 


The Atlantic Monthly, tor March, is an un- 
commonly fine number, full of good reading. 
To notice its noticeable papers would require 
much more space than we have now at com- 
mand, and we will therefore limit express atten- 
tion to one—Parton’s rose-colored account of 
Jefferson, of which the third paper appears in 
this issue. It is rose-colored ina lavish degree, 
but at the same time is uncommonly interesting. 
The best part of it is that which does not relate 
immediately to Jefferson, but to the condition 
of Virginia in the decade or two preceding the 
war of independence. This is very graphic in- 
deed. Here Parton’s curious mastery of detail 
comes in and does good service. The whole 
chapter, however, is extremely engaging ; and we 
say this without in the least sharing the writer's 
enthusiasm for Jefferson. We observe that Mr. 
Parton follows the latter in attributing to Pat- 
rick Henry that exposure of the debt of the 
F. F. V.’s to the government which had been 
so long accumulating and so long covered up. 
On much better authority that act has been ac- 
credited to Richard Henry Lee; and this was 
the cause of that animosity toward Lee which 
followed him in Virginia through the whole 
course of his life. Jefferson himself hated Lee 
with that secret, perpetual acrimony of which 
no man was more capable; and his memory be- 
ing always most conveniently subservient to his 
affections and disaffections, he remembered that 
it was not Lee, but another, who did this brave 
piece of service to the public. It was Lee, 
however, who ripped up that corrupt business, 
and the ‘‘first families” never forgave him for it. 
Had it not been for this, by the way, Richard 
Henry Lee, instead of Thomas Jefferson, would 
in all probability have been chosen as one of 
the committee to draw up the Declaration of 
Independence; but John Adams, though he al- 
ways likéd the Lees, made a combination to ex- 
clude them from the committee in favor of Jef- 
ferson—no doubt because it was thought in the 
highest degree important that the Virginia mem- 
ber should be a man popular in his own colony. 

Radical Problems. By C. A. Bartol.—Bos- 
ton, Roberts Brothers.—Richter was called Jean 
Paul the Only ; andthough Dr. Bartol is very lit- 
tle like Richter, he resembles him in resembling 
no one buthimself. America has no writer whose 
tone and manner are more strictly his own, and 
none whose spirit is more engaging. Herodotus 
said that Ionia had the best climate in the world; 
for everywhere else there is some excess—too 
cold or too hot, too wet or too dry, but in Ionia 
the pertect medium. Now, every charaeteristic 
mind or genius has its own peculiar climate; 
and that of Dr. Bartol is one wherein it isa 
pleasure to live and draw breath. Spirituality, 
purity, gentleness, love, child-like simplicity, 
bless and sanctify him; but he is spirited as well 
as spiritual; in his gentleness there is a quick 
vivacity, and he sometimes exhibits a keen in- 
His aim is not 
He is no dog- 


cisiveness as of whetted steel. 
so much to solve as to suggest. 
matist, nor is he an expositor or judge. He 
finds open questions, and delights to leave them 
open questions still. Meantime he looks into 
them with the eyes of his inmost soul, discerns 
much, throws out a profusion of glancing and 
irradiating suggestions that open the questions 
farther instead of closing them, then retires to 
look elsewhere. He is constant in this tone of 
luminous half-inquiry, yet is no sceptic, not 
even in the good sense of the word. No man 
is more assured in heart, none more fixed in the 
temper of spirituality and the attitude of spir- 
itual belief. Never for a moment will he sur- 
render himself to the understanding alone; al- 
ways he will see with the eyes of his soul, 
always will put his character into his perceiv- 
i This, which is his high peculiar gift, 
makes also his limitation. Somewhat too much 
of the subjective, we say, at times. This man 
carries eternal summer in the eyes, and sees 
beds of violets in snow-banks. His own cli- 
mate is his world, and he can make no excur- 
sions out of it. A pleasant world it is, with no 
deserts, jungles, reeking bogs, foul, ravening 
creatures, and poles heaped with ice. As some 
will see only with the physical eye, so he with 
the spiritual only. Synthesis including antithe- 
sis were better, in our opinion, but he procecds, 
with spiritual thesis only, to make it exclusive. 
Well, happy he who has a spiritual eye in these 
days. Happy he who knows that, if the world 
be one fact, the believing, adoring heart of hu- 
manity is another—that if the former bears wit- 
ness after its fashion, so does the latter also 
bear witness, and with a superior voice. Man 
himself is a truth above any that the telescope 
opens to him, and of that truth his spiritual be- 
ing is the casket. If Dr. Bartol stands for this 
fact somewhat exclusively, we rejoice that he 
goes into the balance against the opposite ten- 
deney, now so prevalent. We do not always 
agree with him, but are grateful none the less 
for his warm and fructifying sunshine. 


ing. 





Bits of Literary Intelligence. 


Lands,” describing, for Young America at home, 
a tour through Germany and Russia. 

‘Sophie May” is writing a new story, after 
the fashion of that of the ‘‘Doctor’s Daughter,” 
and, therefore, for the bigger little folks. 

Of Bartlett's admirable **‘Familiar Quota- 
tions,” there is a steady sale of about 2,000 
copies a year; the total sales, thus far, amount- 
ing, in- round numbers, to 25,000 copies. 

The usual quickening demand tor his works, 


ticeable in the case of those of the late Henry 
T. Tuckerman, especially his ‘* Book of the Ar- 
tists,” by which he was best known. 

Julian Hawthorne, son of the New England 
thought-wizard, is at work on his first novel. 
Its scene is laid among the Berkshire hills. 
This young writer has already made himself a 
reputation by his short tales, largely printed in 
Appletons’ Journal, some of which are a good 
deal in his father’s vein. 

‘-Plutarch’s Morals,” the elegant and expen- 
sive edition published by Little, Brown & Co., 
last fall, has already had a sale of 1,500 copies, 
which, considering the character and cost of 
the work, is very large. Its publication has 
also stimulated the sale of ‘‘Plutarch’s Lives,” 
published by the same house, so that of the lat- 
ter as many copies have been sold since the is- 
sue of the ‘‘Morals” as in all the time previous. 
A sale of 4,500 sects of such works as these 
proves that the thinkers are not all dead. It is 
a noteworthy fact that inasmuch as this is the 
first good edition of the ‘‘Morals” since 1718, 
only about fifty copies of Little, Brown & Co.’s 
edition have been sold in England, where, 
naturally, the largest sale might have been 





as though their new drese suited them; yet all 


‘Oliver Optic’s” next book will be ‘‘Northern | 


consequent on an author's death, has been no- | 


“Warrington.” 


LEGISLATIVE, POLITICAL AND MEDICAL. 


| From the Springfield Repudlican.| 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 

He who takes a run through the committee- 
rooms of the State House in the forenoon, will 
be likely to receive a greater degree of edifica- 
tion than he who listens to the debates in either 
branch. The committee on education have 
heard some good talks on the subject of indus- 
trial schools. Rev. Dr. Bartol made a speech 
before this committee the other day which con- 
tained many original and useful suggestions, put 
in a quaint way; and Mr. Philbrick, Prot. At- 
kinson, Rev. A. B. Muzzey, and Mr. Allen of 
Newton, have spoken ably. Mr. Allen gave a 
very interesting account of the German system 
of teaching the hand and brain together. I be- 
lieve that the committee are going to reporta 
bill substantially following Mr. C. L. 
bury’s suggestions. Mr. Woodbury has given 
considerable thought to this subject, and when 
in the House aided the passage of the scheme 
to promote instruction in drawing in the com- 
mon schools. The committee do not, I under- 
stand, deem it worth while to do more than au- 
thorize cities and large towns to raise money tor 
industrial schools, to be expended under the di- 
rection of the local committees. Perhaps even 
this is further than it is wise to go this year. 
The tendency here, on all questions of this sort, 
is to pass laws after imperfect investigations, or 
after no investigations at all—organizing mere 
theories into statutes without much thought as 
to whether they are sound or not, and with al- 
most no knowledge as to whether similar plans 
have worked well or ill elsewhere. 

LABOR PROBLEMS. 

Mr. Ira Steward and Mr. MeNeill and Mr. BE. 
H. Rogers have ventilated their theories as to 
the beneficent effect of a law making eight 
hours a day’s work in public establishments. 
You will find in the memorial of the Kight-hour 
League a statement of their theory. [t consists 
of a series of propositions, or affirmations, al- 
most endless in number, which are dogmatically 
put forth as if they were as undisputed as the 
Sermon on the Mount, and which may or may 
not be true, but which have no necessary and 
logical connection with each other, and which 
probably, even if true and logically connected, 
would in practice find themselves controlled by 
the facts of actual business and life, so that 
they would be of as little value, as a basis of 
legislation, as the propositions, for instance, of 
Mr. Greeley on protection—only half truths, if 
truths at all. And the friends of a ten-hour 
law, or some of them, as 1 know, complain that 
these crotchets, which few can understand and 
which no legislature would be justified in tak- 
ing as a basis of action, are constantly thrust in 
to distract attention from the necessity for a ten- 
hour law, which many people think is made out 
on testimony of the working-men and women 
themselves, of employers like Mr. William 
Gray, and on the statistics gathered by Gen. 
Oliver's bureau. These eight-hour gentlemen 
are very honest, and their project for a free hall 
for working-men and women deserves liberal 
contributions, but to enact their theories into 
laws without further knowledge would be sim- 
ply empiricism. However, this is common 
enough at the State House not to excite any 
special attention. 

TEMPERANCE HOBBIES. 

Ever since the rise of Neal Dow in the East 
we have been experimenting, on the demand of 
the clergy and a lot of shallow reformers, try- 
ing to find a way tocure the evils of intemper- 
ance by law, and are just as far off as ever, or 
at least as far from satisfying the theorists as 
ever, and they are here again, “lowering their 
buckets into empty wells and growing old with 
drawing nothing up.” The last bill on this sub- 
ject repeals the right to sell beer, and compels 
apothecaries to keep a record of their sales of 
liquor—to which Mr. Winslow proposes to add 
a clause compelling the apothecaries to buy of 
the liquer commissioner. Nobody seems to 
care what sort of a bill is passed. 

COST OF LEGISLATION. 

On questions of legislative reform there is the 
same disposition to make experiments without 
knowledge. An array of figures in the Boston 
Journal, the other day, has a look like intorma- 
tion, and doubtless many a man, after examin- 
ing it, said, with the sages of Williamsburg 
who petitioned the other day, that there was 
clearly something wrong, and that the remedy 
was biennial elections, if not elections once in 
a decade or a quarter of a century. Looking 
down one of these columns, [ find that the 
‘yross sum paid tor legislative services annu- 
ally” is, in Maine, $30,000; New Hampshire, 
$40,000; Vermont, $51,000; Massachusetts, 
$265,000; Rhode Island, $000; Connecticut, 
$65,000; New York, $48,000; New Jersey, 
$14,000; Pennsylvania, $133,000, and sv on. 
Of course such figures as these are of no value 
in themselves as any indication that any ene 
system is more or less burdensome than another ; 
tor just look at it. The most expensive legis- 
latures on the continent are, beyond doubt, those 
ot New York and Pennsylvania. Albany legis- 
lation has cost New York city and State hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in unnecessary 
taxes; and yet it is, according to these figures, 
a marvel of cheapness, costing less than $50,- 
000 a year, while Massachusetts legislation costs 
tive times as much, and is not a tenth part as 
corrupt and burdensome. Of course something 
comes in to disturb the statistics, and nobody 
thinks of asking what the disturbing element is. 
Vermont, not more than half as large as Maine, 
costs $20,000 more per year; the question is, 
Does the legislation, all things reckoned in, cost 
more? And this nobody knows. One State, 
which pays $3 a day to its members, has a ses- 
sion of thirty-five days: and another, which 
pays the same, has a session of ninety days. 
One State, with 350 members, has a legislative 
session of five weeks, and another, with fifty- 
two members, has a session of seventeen or 
eighteen weeks, and so on. What are such fig- 
lures good for? (I am writing on the supposi- 
tion that they are correct. This is a violent 
| supposition, tor there is one gross blunder as to 
| our own State, which it is said pays 85 a day to 
ithe members. The pay is 8750 for the session, 
| by the act of 1871.) Nothing, standing alone. 
| They throw almost no light on the only question 
| worth considering, viz., which system, if there 
is any preference, gives the people the best 
| government and the best laws’ And until the 
| theorists can begin to show that the New Eng- 
| land system, as it may be called, is inferior in 
its results to the Western system, we shall do 
well to resist experiments. It seems that the 
j other day I[ overlooked the fact that Vermont a 
j year or two ago adopted the system of biennial 
} sessions: and Iam reminded of my ignorance 
| by one of the Williamsburg reformers. I am 
| also told that I omitted to mention the most ini- 
| portant of the reasons why he and his fellow- 
| petitioners ask for this reform, viz: That it 
would save money tothe State. Why, my dear 
| Williamsburgher, this is the very question, 
whether it would or not? Nobody disputes that 
this is a reason in his own mind; or that the 
reason in the average Williamsburg mind is that 
“the minister” goes for it, or Mr. Nash, or 
Lieut. Gov. Hayden; but neither of these rea- 
sons is very conclusive, or sufficient justification 
for an amendment of the constitution. Sup- 
pose the legislature and people take the advice 
of the Williamsburg ‘‘minister” and change the 
| constitution, and then it is found that they have 
not saved any money or got any better govern- 
ment; it will be poor consolation to say that 
the ‘‘minister” ought not to have been listened 
to, or that ‘A. H. W.” didn’t know what he was 
talking about. 

MEDICAL QUACKERY. 

We had a two-days’ talk, last week, on the 
small-pox question. In 1871 the Lowell people, 
in a perhaps justifiable panic, came down tor a 
special small-pox law for their city; rushed it 
through the Senate, and came near rushing it 
through the House, by suspending all the rules. 
The bill got to the judiciary committee, which 
made it general; the House passed it in this 
form, and sent it to the Senate, and then, after 
a speech by Dr. Estes Howe, it received just 
one vote. This year the judiciary committee 
tried it again, and were aided by most of the 
doctors, but the House rejected the bill by about 
twenty majority, and there is now a proposition 
to pass a more moderate bill, which may suc- 
ceed. It looked a little as if it was a part of a 
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medical job, to encourage the vaccination busi- 
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ness, in a slack time of fevers and rheumatism ; 
but perhaps this is an uncharitable suggestion. 
LEGAL REFORM. 

We also had, iast week, an attempt by Mr. 
Ely to carry out the suggestion of Attorney- 
General Alien and make some reformation in 
the form of indictments. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Allen neutralized nis useful suggestion, based 
on experience in a great number of capital and 
other criminal cases, by the remark that. the 
evil could nof be cured vy statute, but only by 
constitutional change. A goud lawyer who sat 
by my side while te devate was going on—a 
former chairman of the judiciary committee— 
told me that the Supreme Vvurt never in a sin- 
gle instance had snowno any disposition to de- 
clare unconstututional any statute simplifying 
pleadings, and tuat ne nad no doubt the courts 
would ike to have a statute passed and would 
sustain it. But tue Judiciary committee would 
not hear to it. And sv the aveurd verbiage is wo 
be contiaued, tur tae venent of taose pests ot 
society, Lue suarp attorneys Who practice in the 
criminal courts, making it their Chief business 
to get rogues clear by quouung Magna Charta 
and pickiug Haws in inuictmeats. And this 1s 
“conservausm.” 1 believe L nave quoted wnat 
Mr. Fonvianque said in the London £zaminer 
in 1l8z36 avout one of Wwese absurd indictments, 
that of Corder tor tne murder ot Maria Marten, 
but it is worth repeauny, for it is as good as 
anything of Syduey Switn’s: The indictment 
charged Corder wita kullung Maria Marten by 
ten uiderent metnods, so that nine lies had to 


dictates of his own conscience. | 
in general had more true religion than their 


printed, as to the motives of the Middletown 
friends, which are probably equally absurd, and 
at any rate are equally unworthy of attention, 
both being based on the merest conjecture and 
guess-work. 





Rabbi Dr. Lilienthal upon “The Re- 
ligious Idea in tory.” 


a ae 
FREE-RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION LECTURE. 


The present age is an era of religious convul- 
sions, and of this fact the various religious so- 
cieties and the advocates of anti-religion and 
free-religion were a testimony. Rome had chal- 
lenged the civilization of the age and excommu- 
nicated the spirit of the nineteenth century. 
The old Catholics were making headway every- 
where, and the old spirit of fanaticism and big- 
otry was rife. In the Protestant Church one 
part of the clergy advocate ritualism, while 
others were shifting from one denomination to 
another, and there were all shades of doubt and 
criticism, from the enthusiasm of the Methodist 
to the coldness of the Unitanan. The most In- 
dicrous extreme was reached in the National 
Religious Reform Convention recently held in 
Cincinnati. People disliked religious agitation 


and theological controversy, and they wished to 


live in peace and harmony, untrammeled by the 
difference in creeds, and desired to let every 
one enter the gates of heaven according to the 
The people 


be toid in order that one truth might be discov- 
Une of these Charges, involving a series 
of nut only lies out lumpussiviliues, Was that the 
killing was by tnruwing Maria into a hole and 
heaping on ner *‘dve bushels of earth of no 
Value, dve pusnels of clay of no value, and five 
busueis of gravel of no value.” 
only alie be told [says Fonplanque}, Englisu 
‘Lue effect of tne Lie is in- 
ditterent; all taat is wanted is the custom and 
comforung example of talsehood. 
said tuat Corder murdered Maria Marten by 
heaping earth upon her nught have been true; 
but tue exactness of stating that he killed her 
Wiltu Dve bushels of clay, ove of earth and five 
of gravel produces the desiravie certainty of a 
Ur course we have nothing so bad 
as this, but we wu. uuid on to What absurdities 
Judge Lord sent a man to 
jail tne otner day for refusing to take the oath 
according to Judge Lord’s conscience instead of 


justice 1s satistied. 


we have left to us. 





his own. But Lord, though so strong other- 
wise, was always weak on this swearing ques- 
tion. I rememoer a very violent speech of his 
in 1353 against allowing a witness to testify who 
did not noid to certain religious tenets. He is 
probably asnamed of it now, as he will be by 
und by of sending the Irishman to jail. 
LEGISLATIVE RESULTS. 

These are smali, thus far. ‘There are long 
debates in the House, but quite often on matters 
of suail consequence. The Worcester People’s 
Club nas taken up much time, ‘but this is mixed 
up with the question of exemptions from taxa- 
tion, which is of a good deal of consequence. 
Several bills involving this question are on the 
table. ‘he buocomve amendment of the con- 
stitution, asking the governor to kick the Legis- 
lature out on the last Saturday of April, was 
rejected vy the House without a word ot debate 
and without acount. ‘The general railroad bili 
untortunately sucks in the way and obstructs 
other legislation. Boston, Barre and Gardner 
surmount all opposition, and the Senate with- 
out undue talk incorporates two new towns in 
Nortuix county. Lpresume the House wil con- 
cur. A watering-trough question consumed a 
little tume, somevody veing discontented down 
in Weymouth. ‘The great question of provid- 
ing suclter for cows and calves in the town 
pounds suil ayitates the minds of the society tor 
dumb animals and the committee on agricul- 
ture. ‘The town of Hawley naturally enough 
wants to be allowed to Chouse its school com- 
mittee annually, and I think a large number ot 
towns would like the same privilege. The liquor- 
coumutlee seems tu Lave po settled opinion as to 
What 1t wants to du with the State liquor-agency ; 
but tue anu-bveer law bas passed to a third read- 
ing 1 the Senate. . Major Emory of Lowell, who 
besused, last winter, to tell what he knew of bri- 
bery vy the State constables, is now telling very 
freely, without compulsion, what he don’t know, 
and trying to gel the city to ask the Legislature 
to do suinetuing. The law for a better system 
of police, passed last winter, seems to have 
been designed to prevent all investigation into 
the conduct of the police by its provision that 
the drivers well as the dribee shall be punished. 
Ot cou.se the briver dyn't want to run this risk. 
Tue law ougat to be caanged in this respect. 
You ungut almost as well provide tor the pun- 
ishinent of detective otticers and informers as 
Well as for the devected and inturmed against. 
‘The p.ovisions in relation to bribery are de- 
sigaed to Keep the policesforce pure; but now 
they neutralize themselves. 

POLITICS. 

We have the periodical stir about the Grant 
adiinistration, but these periodical stirs seem to 
come rather tuo Closely together for the comfort 
of the Republicans. Mr. Sumner is more pro- 
nounced than ever against Grant, and people 
from Washington say that Trumbull, Fenton, 
Schurz, are of the same way, and that the feel- 
ing of disattection is growing. Some of these 
Senators, and otauer leading men, scout the idea 
that itis possible for the Republicans even to 
hounate Geant, to say nothing of electing him. 
But the signs of the times do notseem to be as 
strong as this. People talk more or less about 
Sumuer tor President. He has shown such im- 
livuse Vigor and power—more than ever before 
—on the civil rignts bill that it is no wonder 
people begin to think him not only great but 
available. But he can only be chosen by Dem- 
ocrauc votes. How he has carried himself 
lately! How he whacked Carpenter, and, more 
recently, Sawyer! 

HUMEOPATH AND ALLOPATH. 

If there is any moral to be deduced from the 
controversy in relation to what took place at the 
house of Mr. Isaac Rich just before bis death, it 
Sevis to be mostly in reference to the unseemly 
Jealousy and bigocry of medical gentlemen to- 
ward each other. There is, however, no charge 
of unbecoming behavior on the part of Dr. Storer 
and Dr. Hayward, unless it may be considered 
uncivil in them to have declined to consult with 
Dr. Lalvot, when the latter rushed up to the 
house after receiving Mr. Haven’s note, to see 
that his preemption title to the dying man was 
hot intercered wita. It would appear, from an 
article in the Herald, thai Dr. Talbot telt and 
expressed some indignation that Dr. Storer did 
Hol recognize him, though ne had once been his 
pupu. 1 believe Dr. Talbot is in good standing 
among the disciples of. tlahnemann, and doubt- 
less Dr. Storer might have assumed without 
harm that the average homeopathist, even 
though foolish enough to believe in the efficacy 
of the pellet-system, might still be of some use 
ip giving information as to the coundition of the 
patient he had previously been waiting upon. 
But the offense of Dr. Storer seems to be con- 
fined to this; and surely, if an offense at all, it 
is one nut worth putting much stress upon. 
There ought not to be two opinions as to the 
conduct of Dr. Talbot after being notified that 
he was no bonger wanted and that Dr. Storer 
had been called in. Ease in ‘taking a hint” is 
always considered a good deal of a virtue. 

** So when a school-boy on a rainy day 

Finds that his playmates will no longer stay, 

He takes the hint himself, and walks away,” 
gaith tie man in ‘*Bombastes Furiso.” When 
Dr. Talbot received notice to quit, he should 
have quietly sat down and waited for the door- 
bell to call him and his globules elsewhere. He 
could have no doubt of the genuineness of the 
message, or of Dr. Storer’s capacity to deal 
With the case. But he seems to have been be- 
set with the notion, common no doubt in mem- 
bers of all the medical schools, that he had 
some sort of legal tile to the patient, and deem- 
ing that title interfered with he rushed to the 
house as he would have rushed to the defense 
of his own premises intruded on by some un- 
Warraniable trespasser or other. In this re- 
Spect the medical faculty seems to be behind all 
other professions or trades. We never hear of 
a clergyman rushing out of his church and col- 
Jaring the man who signifies an intention to en- 
ter the shop on the other side of the way, even 
though he may think if he enters there it will be 
at the peril of his soul’s salvation. And a man 

may get Lawyer A. to collect his bills, and Law- 
yer B. to draw up his deeds, and Lawyer C. to 
make his wil, and Lawyer D. to try his cases 
in court, without even exciting any hostile or 
unfriendly remark. It is abouttime forthis no- 
tion of a preemption claim on a man and his 
family to be abandoned by the doctors. It is 
not likely that any kind of treatment would 
have saved Mr. Rich’s life—there is no sug- 
gestion in any of the articles I have seen that 
the Sangrado practice hastened the decease, or 
that if Dr. Talbot's claim had not been inter- 
fered with, the dying man would have lived five 
minutes lounger. The Stories which have partly 
got into priat as to the motives of the Boston 


doctors of divinity in changing the docters of 


churches, more liberality than their creeds, and 
more toleration than their clergy. It would 
thus be seen that we are on the eve of a relig- 
ious crisis. Everywhere there was a clashing 
of opinions and creeds, while some stood aloof 
and cried, Do not mix up religion with life, or 
with the discoveries of science. Some submit 
to the dictates of fashion, and, joining a church, 
becomes hypocrites; others demand the aboli- 
tion of all religious institutions. But it would 
not be any remedy to abolish all religions. Man- 
kind would not get along without some God or 
form of worship. ; 

The speaker proceeded to examine human na- 
ture in order to show that every one of its fac- 
uities compelled an acknowledgment of the in- 
finite mind and power. ‘Fhe affections, which 
embrace the family, the state, the country, and 
the whole human race, always are longing for 
something higher and better. The free will was 
curbed and restrained by the omnipresent and 
eternal laws of the physical and moral world. 
Man tried all means to unravel the mystery of 
the infinite, but the finite mind cannot compre- 
hend the infinite, andthe ‘‘I am what I am” still 
remained a mystery. Men would all along de- 
mand some kind of a recognition of the infinite, 
and some kind of worship. Hence another rem- 
edy must be looked for which should go to the 
root of the evil which arrays creed against creed 
and nurses all bigotry and intolerance. : 
The fatal dogma that there is no salvation out- 
side of the church is the cause of all the relig- 
ious persecution and bloodshed which the world 
has ever known, and it was still eating away the 
vitals of society. The human mind was begin- 
ning to revolt at this doctrine, and it looked no 
longer upon the religious systems which pre- 
ceded Christianity as the work of the devil. It 
now looked at these in the light of progressive 
humanity. The great moral laws had appeared 
among the race before Christianity taught its 
doctrine. The essential truths of morality, 
said Buckle, were to do good to others, forgive 
enemies, love your neighbors, honor father and 
mother, etc., etc., and to them nothing had been 
added by the sermons and homilies of theolo- 
gians. Confucius was the first to proclaim that 
all men were equal in political rights, and he 
gave nine rules for good government, including 
the Golden Rule. The failure of the Brahmins 
to attend to the wants of the common people 
was the reason for the appearance of Buddh- 
ism. That system gave eight rules for the 
government of common life and five command- 
ments—not to kill, not to commit adultery, not 
to steal, not to lie, and not to be drunk; and 
this was the gospel of a large portion of the hu- 
man race. The elements of morality on which 
the welfare of humanity depend had been long 
ago discovered. 

Turning from the moral to the theological 
side, only a fourth part of mankind were born 
Christians, and the other three-fourths, accord- 
ing to the dogmas of the church, were to be lost 
forever. This we do not, and can not, believe; 
but, rather, that man works out his destiny by a 
gradual system of education, He was only re- 
sponsible for the light given him. 

The speaker then sketched in outline the es- 
sentials of religious development, -in which 
there was always three phases—that of pure 
truth, when the truth was carried into symbols, 
and when the signification of the symbols was 
forgotten and they became petrified into dogmas 
and creeds. These symbols again had three 
phases of evolution, including the worship of 
heaven, then of earth, and then of man and his 
relations to both. In conclusion he urged his 
hearers as citizens to keep church and state 
separate, and refuse any assistance from the 
public treasury to sectarian institutions, and to 
keep the schvols free so as to educate free and 
not sectarian citizens. In this way would lib- 
erty ultimately be secured, both civil and re- 
ligious, as the fathers intended. 





— 


Rev. Dr. Timothy Dwight on “The 
Fourth Gospel.” 





capes 
BOSTON COURSE (THEOLOGIOAL) LECTURE. 


The Fourth Gospel is the deepest and richest 
in thought of any portion of the New Testa- 
ment. As it contained the strongest evidences 
of our faith, it was not strange that the ground 
had been fought over inch by inch, but-it now 
seemed that the victory of its defenders.was not 
far distant. So much had been said and written 
of this Gospel that any discussion must contain 
much that was old. The main design of the 
Gospel, a record of the life of Jesus, made for 
an end outside of itself, might be considered as 
settled, and as a record of the inward life of the 
author. 
This Gospel had a tendency and aim which 
was never lost sight of, and it was designed to 
have a very peculiar relation to the Apostle’s 
own experience, og account of the way in which 
the inner religious life of the apostle developed 
itself. The form, plan and methed of his work 
was separated from the narratives of the other 
apostles. The mode of proving the truth which 
he adopted was not argumentation, but by the 
working of the spiritinhim. The gospel would 
lose half its force without this element of the 
personal experience of its author. The person- 
ality of the authorwas brought into prominence 
in a remarkable degree. He was made the cen- 
ter around which the interest of the story cul- 
minated, and his intimacy with the Master is 
pressed upon the reader’s attention; and yet 
there was no self-glorification in all this. He 
loses himself in his testimony to the Divine 
teacher as much as the other disciples. 
There was also a marked peculiarity in the 
order of the arrangement of the narrative, which 
gave evidence that he was writing a life of Jesus 
to prove that he was the Christ. The effect of 
the miracles upon his own faith was shown, and 
the frequent breaking out of the author’s own 
participation in the events were such as to show 
the unity and harmony of the Gospel to the end 
which it was designed to prove. The events 
and teachings were selected so as to make the 
character and divinity of Christ appear more 
clearly as the narrative proceeded. The funda- 
mental division of the book into its two leading 
parts was another proof of this. It seemed to 
be the intent that the more outward part of the 
history should lead to the more inward, and both 
would have a more perfect fitness under this 
explanation. This apostle gave the narrative of 
what he had felt, the others wrote of what they 
had seen. John never used the word faith, but 
he uses the verb which expresses believing al 
most three times as frequently as either of the 
others. This showed that it was not a mere 
dogma, but the activity of faith which occupied 
his thoughts. There were a large number of 
short narratives in the Gospel which lose a large 
part of their significance if divorced from it. 
The speaker then made a brief reference to 
what he termed the inwardness which charac- 
terized the entire thought and style of the 
book. It had awakened controversies and di- 
vided schools, but it contained more that en- 
riched the soul than all the other apostolic 
writings. The reason why it had awakened so 
much discussion was because it was written to 
prove that Jesus was the Christ. The helpful- 
ness of the Gospel to the soul was the strongest 
proof that it came from the author's inner life. 
In conclusion, the question of the authorship 
of the book was briefly discussed, and argu- 
ments educed to show that there were philo- 
sophical elements in the author's character in- 
consistent with that of a writer of the second 
century. The moral elements of the author's 
nature were alse Uriefly considered. Of these, 
love of truth was one of the most conspicuous, 
and also his love to Jesus, which was a deep 





medicine are offset by gossip atloat, and not 


agd absorbing personal attachment. Finally, 


arguments were produced to show that if the 
Gospel was the work of John, it was an exam- 
ple of the power of Christianity. 
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The Sale of Arms to France. 
When Senator Sumner, not quite a fortnigh 
ago, introduced, with a long preamble, a resolu- 
tion of inquiry into the sale of a large quantity 
of arms and ammunition to the agents of the 
French government during its recent war with 
Prussia, certain Senators, very unwisely, as it 
seems to us, precipitated upon the Senate and 
the country a protracted political debate, instead 
of promptly passing the resolution and at once 
disposing of the subject in the only way that 
satisfaction could be guaranteed to the country 
—that of a thorough investigation. Senator 
Sumner unquestionably had the right to direct 
attention to what seemed to him a breach of 
international law, and a violation of friendly 
relations between governments at amity. He 
did not allow any political animus to show itself 
in his prefatory remarks, and he refused to be 
drawn into any allegations against the adminis- 
tration. His caution and forbearance were not 
imitated, however, by those differing from him; 
and, political malice being charged against him 
for his venture, the discussion necessarily be- 
came extremely and bitterly personal. And for 
eight days the Senate has been the arena of a 
brilliant but most unfortunate debate. 

We use this last term in view of the fact that 
at its close the Senator was willing to withdraw 
the entire preamble to his resolution, showing 
either that the allegations therein contained 
were wholly unsupported by trustworthy evi- 
dence, or that they were made without due de- 
liberation in view of the obloquy that must fall 
upon the administration even by their presenta- 
tion. Such a result to the popular mind will 
carry the conviction that there was more a desire 
to injure the President and his subordinates than 
to promote the public welfare; and for such an 
impression to find a lodgment with the people 
against any Senator is greatly to be regretted. 
Aside from this consideration, the debate was 
unfortunate in that it has served still further to 
estrange and embitter those Republican Sena- 
tors who before were not in such loving sympa- 
thy as to make the world wonder at their de- 
voted friendship. Sumner, Schurz, Morton, 
Harlan, Carpenter and Conkling have been the 
chief combatants in this contest of words, and 
the blows on either side have been neither few 
nor dull. Mr. Schurz, by all accounts, has 
never shown to better advantage as a keen and 
vivid debator, and Mr. Morton has been roused 
and resolute to an unwonted degree. Messrs. 
Conkling, Harlan and Carpenter again gave 
good specimens of their infelicitous defense of 
the administration. 

We cannot withhold the statement of our 
pleasure that the President and his Cabinet offi- 
cers have come out of this ordeal without a stain 
upon their reputations. The discussion had the 
sole advantage of showing, in advance of a 
committee investigation, that the arms sold to 
France were. disposed of, under a law of Con- 
gress, to an individual who had been a consid- 
erable buyer of such merchandise, and who was. 
an arms-manufacturer; that, when it was dis- 
covered he was purchasing for the agents of the 
French government, orders were at once given 
to cease to supply him further; that cartridges 
were manufactured to fit the arms only to the 
proportionate quantity to make the same avail- 
able; and that an apparent discrepancy between 
the amount paid for these arms and what was 
acknowledged by the treasury department is ex- 
plained by the fact that the returns for one quar- 
ter’s receipts had not been made, but would ap- 
pear in due time. The main supports of the 
resolution being thus knocked away, the simple 
resolution of inquiry had no opposition. Mr. 
Conkling foolishly moved an amendment to in- 
quire whether any ‘‘spy or emissary” of a for- 
eign government (subsequently modified to read 
‘“‘agent or officer” of this government) was in- 
volved in this proposed investigation—an at- 
tempted rebuke of Senators Sumner and Schurz 
for exercising their prerogatives as American 
Senators; but the good sense of the Senate may 
vote itdown. President Grant and his officers 
have Certainly had more than their share of un- 
founded and unjust calumny to bear from dis- 
appointed politicians and editors; and we think 
the Republican party, if not the country at large, 
in a spirit of fair play, will rejoice that they have 
come out of a critical examination of their acts 
with such integrity of purpose and such care- 
fitlness of the national honor. 














Woman-Suffrage at the State House. 

The cause of woman-suffrage has been re- 
ceiving Legislative hearing at the State House 
during the past week.. It may be a doubtful mat- 
ter whether any one knew of it save those who 
were sharply looking for it. Well worthy of 
note is the remarkable ingenuity with which 
the necessary legal requirement of advertising 
was fulfilled; and yet, by keeping the cause out 
of capitals, and declining to bear title as ‘‘com- 
mittee on woman-suffrage” (N. B.—There is 
such a committee at the State House!) the act 
was made free of all objection as an inflamma- 
tory call, because no casual.observer would see 
it. Probably there is not a committee at the 
State House more utterly out of sympathy with 
its work than this same committee on wo- 
man-suffrage. A more unpromising collection 
of members for the subject could scarcely be 
foundinthe House. They sit and suffer through 
the hearings with most ineffably bored expres- 
sions. They ask no questions; they take no 
interest; they try hard to behave well to the end 
of the ordeal. Half of them are thinking of 
something else. All of them have made up 
their minds onthe subject. Don’t they know 
all about it? Haven't they tried suffrage and 
seen the folly of it? One thorough look around 
that committee is sufficient guarantee of what 
will be the legislative action, this year, on wo- 
man-suffrage. Report of the committee : ‘Leave 
to withdraw,” ‘‘Inexpedient to legislate ;” unan- 
imously adopted by House and Senate. 

Yet, with all the disadvantages the green- 
room was closely filled with interested men and 
women. Another hearing is to be given a week 
from next Tuesday, at which time opposition is 
expected. Then will come the clash of weap- 
ons and the real contest. Yet is there danger 
of only a sham-fight, and not a fair engagement. 
Opposition will naturally be based on inexpedi- 
ency. That is the very point that the suffragists 
do not fairly answer. They urge the justice, 
the right, the humanity, of their claim. Not 
one comes forward, with clearheaded statesman- 
ship, to prove—as can be proved, as must and 
will be proved, before woman-suffrage is inaug- 
urated—that it is ‘‘expedient”—a wise, ay! and 
a necessary measure for the good not only of 
the women of the State but also of its men. 

In appealing to a government preéminently 
for men, and by men, if not entirely of men, it 
is necessary to consider only men and this gov- 
ernment for them. Personal appeals are not 
what is needed. Pathos, here out of place, sa- 
vors of bathos and is wasted. The government 
is an abstraction and deale with abstractions. 
Men banded together in legislative committee 
have laid aside their personal feelings. They 





are to deal nos with people, separately or in 


classes, but with powers, measures, interests. 
All the efforts at rousing personal interest in 


|the committee by heart-rending allusions to 


their mothers and sisters, their wives ‘and 
daughters, are utterly to be deplored. They do 
not move those men a hair, and they ought not 
to do so. 

It was stated by one speaker that women 
would not legislate for expediency but for right. 
Now does any one suppose that that is expe- 
dient which is not right? Does any one doubt 
that true expediency must ever be identical with 
right? It is only a short-sighted and narrow- 
minded policy that is unable to see that the 
two must ever agree. The strife for right is of- 
ten impulsive, enthusiastic, and so sometimes 
bigoted, defeating its own end. The effort for 
true expediency is cool, deliberate and sure, 
according to its light. Yet this, too, often fails 
through ignorance and want of breadth of mind 
to grasp all the varied and oft far-reaching bear- 
ings of a subject. 

What woman-suffrage now needs is an advo- 
cate who will drop all sentiment, ask no favor 
from either family feeling or philanthrophy, 
but set clearly forth in a distinct and business- 
like manner a few such topics as these : 

What power or interest in the State does 
woman represent ? 

Of what importance or worth to the State is 
this power or interest represented by her? 

How will this worth to the State be enhanced 
or made more remunerative to the same by the 
granting of suffrage to woman? 

Is there not a man in the suffrage army who 
will work out this problem in political economy, 
and so set this lolling infant, woman-suffrage, 
on its statesmanic legs at last ? 








MINOR MATTERS. 


Tue Nationat Repusiican ConveNnTION.— 
The call under which this important body will 
assemble in Philadelphia on the 5th of June is 
as follows, signed by William Claflin of Massa- 
chusetts, as chairman, and all the members of 
the committee save Horace Greeley of New 
York, who preferred to hold himself alvof for 
the present :— 

The undersigned, constituting the national 
committee designated by the convention held at 
Chicago on the 20th of May, 1868, hereby call 
a convention ofthe Union Republican party at 
the city of Philadelphia, on Wednesday, the 
fifth day of June next, at 12 o’clock, noon, for 
the purpose of nominating candidates for the 
offices of President and Vice President of the 
United States. Each State is authorized to be 
represented in the convention by delegates 
equal to twice the number of senators and rep- 
resentatives to which it is entitled in the next 
national Congress, and each territory is author- 
ized to send two delegates.—In calling this con- 
vention, the committee remind the country that 
the promises of the Union Republican conven- 
tion of 1868 have been fulfilled. The States 
lately in rebellion have been restored to their 
former relations in the government. The laws 
of the country have been faithfully executed, 
the public faith has been preserved, and the 
national credit firmly established. Govern- 
mental economy has been illustrated by the re- 
duction, at the same time, of the public debt 
and of taxation; and the funding of the national 
debt at a lower rate of interest has been suc- 
cessfully inaugurated. The rights of natural- 
ized citizens have been protected by treaties, 
and immigration encouraged by liberal provi- 
sions. The detenders of the Union have been 
gratefully remembered, and the rights and in- 
terests of labor recognized. Laws have been 
enacted, and are being enforced, for the pro- 
tection of persons and property in all sections. 
Equal suffrage has been engrafted on the na- 
tional constitution; the privileges and immuni- 
ties of American citizenship have become a part 
of the organic law, and a liberal policy has been 
adopted towards all who engaged in the rebel- 
lion. Complications in foreign relations have 
been adjusted in the interest of peace through- 
out the world, while the national honor has been 
maintained. Corruption has been exposed, 
offenders punished, responsibility enforced, safe- 
guards established, and now, as heretofore, the 
Republican party stands pledged to correct all 
abuses and carry out all reforms necessary to 
maintain the purity;and efficiency of the public 
service. To continue and firmly establish its 
fundamental principles, we invite the codpera- 
tion of all the citizens of the United States. 


EXEMPTIONS FROM TaxaTION.—We are glad 
to perceive that there is a growing indisposition 
by our legislators to exempt religious and char- 
itable institutions from taxation. There is ab- 
solutely, when the subject is thoughtfully con- 
sidered, no just reason for it. Every piece of 
property exempted but enhances the tax on 
every other; and why, for instance, should a 
citizen who cares nothing for a church have his 
tax increased that the church proprietors should 
escape? No doubt it is very convenient and 
agreeable to escape taxation, under any excuse 
or for any reason; but in a country of equal 
laws for all, by all, and for the good of all, tax- 
ation, like other blessings, should fall upon all. 
Unless one goes into a careful estimate, he has 
hardly a conception of how much property es- 
capes its just burden, which of course is shoul- 
dered upon those who are not exempted. In 
our Legislature, the other day, a ‘‘People’s 
Club,” at Worcester, seeking exemption, in- 
spired certain members with flery eloquence to 
show what a cultivator of all the virtues untax- 
able property is. Of course such a position 
brought out all who are at all sensitive upon 
this matter of too much exemption from tax- 
ation, and the debate was mostly in opposi- 
tion to granting any more favors of such a na- 
ture. Mr. Faxon, of Quincy, who has just bid 
35000 for temperance officers in his town, al- 
luding to the ‘‘charitable” dodge, said that he 
gave every year for benevolent purposes the in- 
come of $100,000 or $150,000, and yet he didn’t 
think his taxes should be remitted. The proofs 
are of almost daily occurrence thata little more 
stringency should be embodied in the general 
law for the incorporation of societies which may 
be benevolent, and may also be anything else; 
and if the question should fail of being passed 
upon this winter, and the voting masses catch 
before the next election what is constantly 
talked up on the floor of the House—that tax- 
ation is increasing because exemptions are mul- 
tiplying—it would become more than a mere 
passing matter of policy—even 4 political issue. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


A Woman’s View of Our Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. Epitor:—A government seems to be a 
vastly different creation from the men of whom 
it is generally supposed to be composed. Is it 
not rather an objection to the republican form, 
where every man stands only as an irresponsible 
abettor therein, that the government loses all per- 
sonal attributes and becomes as soulless, and 
possibly as inconsistent, as a corporation? The 
position of our national government during the 
last two weeks, regarding its foreign relations, 
would certainly have rendered a person very 
ridiculous. Whether the position failed to pro- 
duce the same effect because occupied by a gov- 
ernment, is perhaps an open question, or merely 
a matter of opinion. 

Our nation has arraigned its step-motherly 
parent-land for the cruelly unkind injuries the 
old lady inflicted on her strapping son during 
his late emancipation-illness. Of course the 
wounded sensibilities, the hurt feelings and 
bleeding heart of that abused son can never 
be healed free df cicatrice. Money can never 
bind such wounds as those. But it can at least 
pay the doctor, and ic is no more than right, 
fair, just; that she be required to do so. Itis 





also highly appropriate, and indicative of only s 





proper self-esteem, that, notwithstanding the 
old-lady’s humble apology, her son should not 
fail to remind her that he does not intend to for- 
get his injuries, and that apologies can not wipe 
out his bitter wrongs—they never can be 
wiped out—and he intends to consider him- 
self to the end of his days bitterly wronged by 
the parent from whom he hoped for kinder 
things. This is wise; it is statesman-like. 
It is also provocative of the most salutary 
state of feeling between parent and offspring. 

It is an awkward matter for Uncle Sam, just 
as he has established all this severe code of 
international neutral honor, to suddenly be in- 
formed that he has been guilty, on smaller scale, 
of the very sin for which he has been scathing 
the old lady. He can but be filled with the 
holiest of horrors, purify his name by institut- 
ing the most rigid self-examination, and then 
earnestly protest, with frank naiveté: ‘I didn’t 
do it; it was my little hatchet.” But, proceed- 
ing in this way, the climax of the ludicrous is 
appropriately capped when, amid his agitation 
to clear himself of all blame in connection with 
the recent difficulties in Europe, he is informed 
that Mrs. Prussia, having done up her frontier 
housework to her mind, has set herself down to 
her knitting in her rocking-chair, looking smil- 
ingly across at his. perturbations, and does not 
care a straw whether he has been naughty or 
not! 

‘‘He who wins may laugh.” And Prussia has 
the good sense to laugh instead of laying up a 
grudge to sow seed foracrop of national un- 
pleasantnesses. No doubt Mrs. Prussia wants 
nothing less than a war with Uncle Sam; but, 
in view of his own avaricious pompous and ill- 
natured precedent, she might perhaps find plea 
for coming down for damages in a most huuili- 
ating manner. 

A Senator argues against investigation in this 
way :— 

“If you can convince the Senate that our 
government has violated the international law, 
you will convince the Prussian government at 
the same time, and at the very hour when that 
government is sitting as arbitrator upon a very 
important question between the United States 
and the government of Great Britain.” 

What wicked sophistry have we here? It is 
the very foreign gentleman in the garden of 
Eden over again. What would George Wash- 
ington and his hatchet say to that? The Sena- 
tor’s remark suggests the Irishman’s logic. It 
says: ‘‘We have not sold any arms to France; 
and, if we have, don’t say a word, or Prussia 
will find it out!” 

There is no sentiment equal to this remarka- 
ble position in our national history, save the 
universally applicable couplet of the Scottish 
poet :— 

‘‘O wad some power the giftie gie us 


To see oursels as ithers see us! 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


From Washington. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Wasuineton, Feb. 20, 1872. 
THE SALE-OF-ARMS DEBATE. 

This has been a ‘‘field day” in the Senate. 
Yesterday Senator Conkling made an elaborate 
speech on Mr. Sumner’s resolution to investi- 
gate the sale of arms to the French government, 
and severely criticized the position of that gen- 
tleman and Senator Schurz. As soon ashe had 
closed Senator Schurz obtained the floor, but 
yielded to a motion to go into executive ses- 
sion. Of course expectation was on tip-toe this 
morning, as everybody knew that ‘the reply of 
Schurz would be worth hearing; so at an early 
hour the galleries were crowded. On motion 
ot Senator Fenton the ladies were admitted to the 
cloak-rooms, from whence they soon flowed into 
the Senate Chamber itself and took possession 
of the sofas, obliging the gentleman entitled to 
the floor to stand up; and nearly the whole 
House of Representatives was soon standing on 
that floor listening to Mr. Schurz. Among the 
notables accommodated with sénatorial chairs I 
noticed ex-Senator Wade, and Frank P. Blair, 
senior, the Ajax of the Jacksonian era. It 
was much the largest audience assembled in the 
chamber since the opening of this session, and 
altogether one of the most marked assemblies 
ever convened within its walls. 

SCHURZ'’S SPEECH. 

As an oratorical effort the speech of Mr. 
Schurz was a great success. Some say it was 
the most effective effort heard in Congress for 
ten years, and Iam inclined to believe that they 
are correct. It certainly entitles him to be 
ranked as one of the foremost debaters of the 
age. Its effect upon the audience was very 
marked, and he evidently carried the sympa- 
thy of the greater part of his un-senatorial au- 
ditory with him. His excoriation of Senator 
Conkling must have been keenly relished by 
both friend and foe, and that Senator visibly 
winced under the pressure of the hot iron. He 
closed at about half-past three, and Senator 
Morton commenced a reply. 

MORTON’S SPEECH. 

Senator Morton did not confine himself to the 
subject under discussion, but went into a gen- 
eral attack on Schurz’s political record, some 
of it quite effective, and quoted from Frank 
Blair’s speeches in the South, which gentleman 
he characterized as Schurz’s senatorial off- 
spring. This latter remark led to a spicy per- 
sonal encounter with Frank Blair, in which the 
lionofs seemed about even. Senator Morton is 
an old political soldier, and goes into the fight 
battle-axe in hand, regardless of the character 
of his adversary: He is no match, however, 
for such an expert swordsman as Carl Schurz. 
One of the best points he made against Schurz 
was his remark that he did not understand how 
a man who was in the field against Prussia in 





the revolutionary army of °48 should now be so 

careful of the honor and welfare of the very’ 
government that he formerly fought against. | 
He might have asked him, further, if the present | 
Emperor Frederick William is not the very} 
man who ordered the massacre of the republi- | 
cans of Berlin, at whose funeral Humboldt | 
walked with uncovered head, and how itis that} 
the republicans of '48 are such zealous impe- | 
ralists to-day. The fact is that the greater part | 
of the German republicans of ‘48, with Carl 
Schurz among them, are traitors to the cause of 

republican government in Europe, and their 

hatred of France and lust for German dominion | 
has swallowed up everything else, and they 
are now the apologists and defenders of those 

men of ‘‘blood and iron” who are seeking, un- | 
der the lead of Bismarck and Moltke, to extend | 
the almost Asiatic despotism of Berlin all over) 
Europe. Of course the Germans are not all of 
this class, and the honorable exceptions are 
represented by such men as Carl Heinzen of | 
Boston and Carl Roeser of Washington. 

FOLLY OF THE DEBATE. 

It is to be hoped that this debate about the 
French arms will not continue much longer. | 
It can do neither the administration nor the Re- | 
publican party any good, and should be stopped | 
by the prompt passage of the resolution of in- | 
quiry and the appointment of an impartial com- | 
mittee. 
unwise to impeach the motives of the Senators 
asking for the investigation, as has been done 
too much in this debate. If there is nothing in 
the charges, a committee will soon find it out 
and report the fact. Let us have the investiga- | 
tion quickly, and let us close this angry contro- | 
versy. Morten, Conkling and Harlan are not 
the wisest and most trusted counsellors of the 


It seems to me in the highest degree | 


| sex Horse Railroad to Roxbury will take place | 


| House. 
| endorsement. 
| tical way out of the difficulties of the present 
| inadequate accommodations, while it will unite 
| Middlesex and Norfolk counties through the 
| entire length of Boston, which of itself is a great 
| desideratum. Let all interested be on hand to 


Republican party, and the Republican press of 
the country ought to give them warning of the 
fact. 

4 PRESIDENTIAL DEBATING SOCIETY. 


The Senate is resolving itself into a great 
Presidential debating society. Hardly any 
business is done, but all the speeches are made 
with more or less reference to the approaching 
campaign. The House has passed nearly all 
the appropiation bills, and, if it were not deter- 
mined to mature some measures to perfect the 
revenue, could adjourn next month. The Sen- 
ate has not yet considered a single appropria- 
tion bill, and the prospect of getting any inter- 
nal revenue or tariff bill through that body is 
perfectly hopeless. 

THE REPUBLICAN OUTLOOK. 

The probable attitude of prominent journals 
and politicians in the approaching campaign is 
the absorbing topic of conversation at the capi- 
tal. Among these the position of the New York 
Tribune is canvassed perhaps more eagerly than 
that of any other. Identified with the very 
birth and rise to power of the Republican 
party, and long its most influential journal- 
istic exponent, its course is watched with singu- 
lar interest. Greeley, recently, in an interview 
with a prominent government official, is said to 
have avowed that he supposed he had got to 
support Grant if he was nominated. ‘I don’t 
want to, but suppose I shall have to,” were his 
words. It is safe to say that the New York 
Tribune, with its quarter of a million subscrib- 
ers and its $800,000 capital, will not be lightly 
risked by its owners in a crusade against the 
Republican nominee; so we may expect to see 
it, on the day after the nomination of Gen. 
Grant, give in its adhesion to the ticket. Its 
course at the present time, however, will de- 
prive any future support it may render of all 
It says but little editorially save 
by innuendo against the administration; but it 
prints every aspersion that is published in other 
papers in a prominent place in its columns, and 
it gives its correspondents pretty free scope in 
attacking General Grant. The Chicago 7yi- 
bune, the great paper of the Northwest, will 
probably support the nominee of the Cincinnati 
convention of ‘Liberal Republicans;” or, if 
that movement miscarries, it will remain neu- 
tral. It is pretty sure to follow the’ standard of 
Lyman Trumbull, and where his colors are 
found there Horace White of the Chicago 
Tribune will be found fighting also. Carl 
Schurz has declared that he will not support 
General Grant in any event; so we may look 
for him in any other camp than the Republicans 
after June. Of Mr. Sumner it can only be said 
that he will do his utmost to defeat the nomina- 
tion of General Grant. Failing that, he will 
probably retire from the canvass and be prac- 
tically silent until Congress s!:all reassemble in 
December. He is too intimately identified with 
the most vital principles of the Republican party 
to make it possible that he should support, or 
be supported by, any other. 

THE VICE PRESIDENCY. 

Senator Wilson’s chances for the Vice-Presi- 
dency are growing better every day. His can- 
didacy is regarded by men from every State 
with much favor, and it would probably do more 
to conciliate the disaffected Republicans than 
any other nomination that could be made, for 
there is a universal confidence in and friendship 
for our junior Senator in both wings of the party. 
Colfax's withdrawal from the field, and then put- 
ting himself forward again, is regarded as some- 
what disingenuous, and gains sympathy for Wil- 

! 
son. 


moral force. 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 
The rumor recently started by the New York 
Herald that Secretary Fish is soon to retire 
from the Cabinet, and that General Grant would 
not be sorry, is absurd and groundless. I have 
good authority for the statement that he has re- 
mained inthe Cabinet on the personal and press- 
ing solicitation of the President, who has the 
most unbounded confidence in him, and much 
against his own inclination, which leads him to 
seek the retirement and ease of his magnificent 
home in New York. It is most probable that, 
if he lives, he will remain Secretary of State 

until the end of General Grant’s term. 
WESLEY. 








BRIEF NOTES. 

New Hampshire will go Republican by about 
1400 majority. 

Hon. Charles Hale of Boston was confirmed 
by the United States Senate on Monday as As- 
sistant Secretary of State. 

Connecticut is evenly balanced in political 
sympathies. Whoeveris elected Governor will 
have no majority to boast of. 

The sweet poem, ‘‘A March Day,” in our last 
issue, should have been credited to our New 
York correspondent, “L. E. T.” 

Senator Wilson has been talking for a week 
in New Hampshire, and his candid statements 
are having a fine effect on the voters. 

Edwin Morton, Esq., of this city, has a fine 
lecture on the “Life and Death of Socrates,” 
which may be heard with gratification, if past 
delivery be a criterion of its merit. 

Rev. W. S. Studley of Brooklyn, N.Y., grat- 
ified many old Boston friends by visiting and 
preaching here the first of the week. Rev. 
Robert Collyer of Chicago is doing the same at 
this present. 

‘‘Nat. Hooper,” a genial and useful Republi- 
can of Salem, and one of a very honorable and 
ancient family, was deservedly remembered by 
his friends on Monday evening, and with his ex- 
cellent wife was honored with suitable silver 
wedding gifts. 

Everybody but the defendant will be pleased 
that Mr. Barnabee, the singer, who does so 
many kindly acts in a professional way for the 
deserving, has recovered in a suit against a| 
concert-giver who employed him and then 
sought to deprive him of his pay on the ground | 
that his services were a gratuity. 

Boston has been greatly benefited by the cre- | 
ation of the office of Superintendent of Print- | 


ing. Mr. Coolidge, in his first annual report, | 
makes the statement that the expenditures for | 
the year ending July Ist next, estimated propor- | 
tionally from the transpired portion of it, will | 
probably be less than $50,000, leaving a saving, | 
compared with the last year, of about $30,00u, 
or nearly forty per cent. 

At an enthusiastic mass meeting of the col- 
ored citizens of Worcester, the other evening, 
resolutions were passed thanking Charles Sum- | 
ner for his course in connection with the civil- 
rights bill, expressing gratitude to Vice-Pres- | 
ident Colfax for voting in favor of the measure, | 
and embodying their sense of appreciation of | 
the action of George F. Hoar in introducing in | 
Congress his project fora national system of | 
education. 

The hearing for the extension of the Middle- 
on Tuesday next in the Green Room, State | 
We trust the project will have a strong 
It is the simplest and most prac- 


say a word. 


God-in-the-Constitution society, writes that he 
has a letter from Gov. Jewell, of Conn., admit- 
ting that he united in the call for the convention 
in Philadelphia last year, and a letter from Gov. 
Washburn of this State, dated last December, 
approving of the movement, and hence the rea- 
son why these gentlemen were made Vice Pres- 
idants of the national society—which seem rea- 
son enough to attribute to them sympathy with 
the ‘‘cause.” 

Mr. Hoar, of this State, in presenting to 
the House, last Saturday, the woman-suffrage 
petition, took occasion to say that he trusted 
‘this Congress may have an honorable part in 
this great act of justice, sooner or later to be 
consummated, necessary to the consistency and 
completeness of our republican institutions, 
which require that in the republic every inter- 
est and every opinion should be heard, and that 


-every individual of full age should have his or 


her equal voice. 

We read inthe Sunday Courter that the state- 
ment made some weeks since, that the capital of 
the Globe newspaper company is only $100,000, 
is reinforced by intormation from the very best 
sources; and it is able to give the names of 
the gentlemen who have subscribed to the larger 
part of this stock: M. M. Ballou, Lewis Rice, 
Stephen R. Niles, Cyrus Wakefield, and H. E. 
Townsend. The first number of the Glode will 
appear on Monday, the 4thof March. We hear 
that the Courter has not named all the gentle- 
men who are pecuniarily interested. 

We alluded, a year anda half ago, to a life- 
insurance company that refused to pay the in- 
surance to one of its own employes, just de- 
ceased, on the ground that he had been intem- 
perate, after it accepted from year to year his 
premiums. The case has just been tried in our 
courts —the administrator of the deceased 
against the Mutual Benefit Co. of New Jersey 
(Lyon & Nason, agents, )—anda verdict rendered 
for the whole amount of the claim, $7,002.35. 
The case reflects no credit on the company. 
(Insure at the New England Mutual!) 

Old John Burns, the hero of Gettysburg, 
died in that town on Wednesday, the 7th, of 
pneumonia. Thousands of men did much great- 
er and more unselfish service in the war than he 
whose names were long ago forgotten save in 
the narrow family circle; but it was his good 
fortune to become famous chiefly because his 
conduct was in such contrast to that of his 
neighbors and fellow-townsmen, and his name 
will go down to posterity in story and song. 
To quote from Bret Harte’s poem :— 

He was the fellow who won renown— 

The only man who didn’t back down 

When the rebels rode through his native town; 
But held his own in the fight next day, 

When all his townsfolk ran away. 

The Boston Board of Trade, on Monday, after 
a series of seven meetings held to discuss the 
present condition of the currency, and the mea- 
sures now before Congress in reference thereto, 
“resolved” in favor of the principle of Mr. 
Sumner’s bill for the gradual withdrawal of 
greenback circulation and the substitution 
therefor of compound interest notes, in monthly 
issues of $5,000,000, bearing interest at not less 
than 4 per cent. per annum; also that the notes 
be made payable at maturity in coin or bonds, 
at option of the government, and not at the 
option of the holder. Some good speeches, 
from practical business men, were made during 
this series of meetings, and we are glad to re- 
cord the fact that the revenue reformers con- 
trolled the board. 

Col. C. G. Attwood, late of the Twenty-fifth 
Massachusetts Regiment, will give a lecture on 
Wednesday evening uext, at Brackett’s Hall, 
409 Washington street, upon ‘*The Burnside 
Coast Expedition,” for the benefit of the relief 
fund of Post 113, G. A. R. Col. A. is a fine 
‘speaker, and his matter promises to be wholly 
new. More than twelve Massachusetts regi- 
ments were in North Carolina from first to last, 
under Burnside and Foster; and this carefully- 
prepared discourse will be of great interest to 
the survivors of those organizations, as well as 
to the families and friends of those who were 
killed there. Gen. Burnside and staff, and Col. 
Sibley and staff, the two officers representing 
the national and State encampments respect- 
ively of the G. A. R., will be present. 

Miss Anna C. Brackett, for nine years princi- 
pal of the St. Louis Normal School, and Miss 
Ida D. Eliot (daughter of the late Hon. Thomas 
B. Eliot of New Bedford), head assistant of the 
same, have resigned their respective positions, 
to take effect April Sth next, for the purpose of 
opening, on the 26th of September following, a 
school four girls in the city of New York. This 
will be a rare opportunity for those of our 
readers in that city and Brooklyn to secure for 
their daughters a complete and substantial edu- 
cation. Nothing need be said of the qualifica- 
tions of these ladies, for their reputation (espe- 
cially Miss Brackett’s) is coéxtensive with the 
country. We understand they will limit their 
school to such a number that each pupil shall 
come under their personal instruction. Miss 
Brackett can now be addressed at St. Louis, 
or both ladies will be in New York on and after 
April 11, at 116 East Twenty-seventh street, 
residence of Appleton Sturgis, Esq. 





Business Notes. 

There is not a better upholsterer than George W. 
Stevens in town, and hi- furniture is chaste in desiga 
and substantial in construction. 

Roverts Brothers publish “The To-morrow of 
Death.” and thereby open a new fleld of speculative 
thought to all believers and non-believers alike. 

The essays of Mr. Frothingham on “The Religion 
of Humanity.” which the Radical publishers are tv 
present, will make that magazine more attractive than 
ever. 

The charming little Nursery is once more out (for 
March), and will soon be delighting its thousands of 
readers. It is, all things considered, the greatest suc- 
cess in juvenile literature ever attempted. 








General Secretary Allister, of the Nationa 


Gentlemen who like a genuine Havana cigar will 
find it at Richard’, 99 Washington street. Family 
stores are likewise there put up which need no ful- 


| some praises. They commend themselves ‘on trial. 


Mes-rs. O-good & Co. publish this week Mr. 
Field-’s “Ye-terdays with Authors.” in sumptuous 
style; also Clarence King’s Mountain eering in the 
Sierra Nevada,” and DeForre-t’s “Kate Beaumont,’ 
both very interesting. 

Messrs. Kemvton, Stephenson & Co. are doing a 
fine bu-iness for their cu-tomers in flannels and white 
goods, which they are offering at the mo-t favorable 
prices. Their store look- like business all the time, 
such are the crowds present. 

Mesers. D. B. Stedman & Co.. “Webster” building, 
Summer street. make a very brilliant display of su- 


| perb goods in the China, Glass and Plated ware line. 
| Their advertisement elsewhere reads like a descrip- 


tion of oriental luxuriauce. They sell both at whole- 
sale and retail. 

The patent alarm cash-drawer which Fairbanks, 
Brown & Co. sell is acomplete security again-t till- 
tapper-. and al-o a moet convenient money deposi- 
tory. Every trader should have one of them. and 
thereby save more than his daily profita by avoidance 
of light- fingered prowlers. 

Messrs. Churchill, Watson & Co., corner of Wi-ji- 
ington and Winter streets (Turnbull’s old stand | a: 
offering a line of Hamburg edgings, which are fresi 
from the “Tripoli.” that are deserving the prom;)t at- 
tention of the ladies. Clean, new and bright, they are 
not surpassed. if equalled, either in quality, quantity 
or price, by the stock of any similar store. 

Though the enterprising firm of Lee & Shepard have 
taken the town—and, indeed, all the country—by 
storm in selling off their large stock ot choice books 
at dog-cheap prices, they have not neglected that well- 
fostered department of their business which consi: ts 
in publishing from ‘ime to time sterling and standard 
works, Theiradvertisement this week shows six new 
and eminently worthy issues, which arg commended 
to all book-fanciers, - 
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Dramatic Notes. 
; THE “GLOBE.” 
The third week of Miss Leclercq’s engagement in 
comedy at the Globe opened with “The Lady of 
Lyons.” Her grand impersonation of “Pauline” has 
been previously so thoroughly analyzed as to demand 
less of detailed mention at this time than characters 
in which she has appeared for the first time this sea- 
son. The highest compliment that could have been 
paid her was tendered by the expression of her au- 
dience, who by freyuent and hearty plaudits, recalls, 
and every demonstration that a refined audience could 
make, attested the wonderful power of her perform- 
ance a8 50 magnetic as to cause to be forgotten, for 
the time being. the great artist who had previously 
divided the houors with her in this play upon the 
same stage scarcely more than a year since. Possi- 
bly, for the reason that Miss Leclercq is now the great 
and single feature, her performances gain something 
by securing more undivided attention; certainly her 
impersonations have seemed more thr‘llingly power- 
ful this season than ever before, and her artistic pres- 
tige has advauced in a proportionate ratio with her 
every appearance in a new or familiar part. Mr. 
Boniface steered clear of unpleasant mannerisms as 
“Claude Mclnotte,” and gave a really interesting per- 
formance. Mr. Mackay made a dry *Col. Dumas.” 
Mr. Daly and Mr. Fuller were admirable as *“Beau- 
seant” and *Deschappelles.” Mr. Stuart played 
4H 8 ‘“Glavis” without effort, and Miss Harris and Mrs. 
Hind were more than averagely good as “Mme. 
Deschappelles” and “Widow Melnotte.” 

“Masks and Faces” was preseuted, for the first 
time at this theater, on Wednesday evening. As com- 
pared with the efforts of other actresses who have at- 
tempted the part here, Miss Leclercq’s interpretation 
of Peg Wotlnugton” is surpassingly great. Her act- 
ing during the scene with “Vane” in the first act 
where “Peg Woffington” accepts his declaration of 
love, was, in the way of original and artistic interpre- 
tation of vuried phases of fuscinating archness and 
earnest sentiment, as vivid an exhibition of true gen- 
ius as our comedy stage has presented. The artist 
deepens the dramatist’s character with living, glow- 
ing tints that lend to it an impress and acharm that 
are not suggested in the author’s sketch. The other 
leadiug characters were admirably played. Mrs. 
Barry’s *\Mabel Vane” exceeded favorable expecta- 
tion in its charming naivete, realness of feeling, and 

| graceful naturalness of action. The performance 
Was received with enthusiasin by a full and fashiona- 

@ ble house, and was repeated last night. 
Opera devotees will have an opportunity of wit- 
' negsing “Masks aud Faces” to-night. For the after- 
noon performance **The Lady of Lyons” is announced. 

The fourth week of Miss Leclercg’s successful en- 
gagement will open with “The Hunchback,” followed 
by “Tue Lady of Lyons” on Tuesday, *Plot and Pas- 
sion” on Wednesday, **Masks and Faces” on Thurs- 
day, “London Assurance” on Friday, ‘School for 
Scandal” at the Saturday matinee, and **The Lady of 
Lyons” on Saturday night. 

A novelty is underlined by the management—a 
comedy drama, entitled**A Scrap of Paper,” in which 
Miss Leclercq will appear in a brilliant light-comedy 
part. ’ 

THE “BOSTON.” 


Regular dramatic performances were resumed on 
the alteruoon and evening of Washington’s Birthday, 
when the historical drama, Old Noll” was effectively 
presented by Mr. William Creswick and the company. 
Mr. Creswick showed great powers, and was the par- 
ticular star of the cast. A special performance will 
be given to-night, at which Mr. Creswick will again 
appear. 

THE “ST. JAMES.” 

The second week of the engagement of Miss Jane 
Coombs has presented the lady ina round of the 
standard comedy characters. Her audiences have 
not been great in numbers, but proportionally larger 
than those attracted during the first week of her en- 
gagement. Mr. Frederic Robinson has had opportun- 
ity of playing several of his favorite parts, notably 
“Duke Aranza” in “The Honeymoon.” This comedy 
will be repeated this afternoon, and in the evening 
**Love’s Sacrifice” will be presented for the first time 
this season. 

Ou Monday next, Little Nell will open an engage- 
ment, limited to one week, in *Katy Did.” 

The spectacular operatic play, **The Enchantress,” 
for some time in preparation, will be brought out on 
Monday, March 4. Mr. Leake has bestowed great 
care upou the getting up of the piece, and all the 
acenery used will be entirely new. With Mrs. Rich- 
ings Bernard, Mr. Henry Drayton and M. Pierre Ber- 
nard iv the leading parts, **The Euchantress” will 
have a cast of unusual strength. 

o GRAND POULTRY SHOW. 

4.¢ Massachusetts Poultry Association purpose 
having au exhibition next week at Music Hall to 
which the most reflued and fashionable of our citi- 
zens can go with unalloyed pleasure. Superior 
breeds of poultry, in infinite variety, will be pre- 
sented, and all fanciers, with their families, should 
attend. The Massachusetts Association is composed 
of some of our most reputable citizens. See card 
under Entertainments.” 





Music Notes. 

MLLE. NILSSON AND THE STRAKOSCH OPERA TROUPE. 

The event of the present operatic season in Boston 
was the production of Ambroise Thomas’s **Mignon,” 
which took place on Monday evening last. Although 
the story of the opera is founded upon Goethe’s *Wil- 
helm Meister,” the dibrettists reproduces little from the 
original story but a general outline of some of the 
priucipal incidents and sketches of a few of the lead- 
ing characters. The libretto, however, presents a sym- 
metrical and interesting, if not a powerful, dramatic 
story. If the “Mignon” of MM. Carré and Barbier 
is not the realization of Goethe’s exquisite ideal, she 
is yet a ciarming origital creation, a living, loveable 
creature, that suggests a something of the higher im- 
aginative sphere in which moved the heroine of the 
master German poet. M. Thomas needed not to seek 
beyond the material which his lidrettos furnished him 
for felicitous musical inspiration; although a grander 
genius in composing might well have found richer 
veins of lyric inspiration in the poetic depths of 
Goethe’s idyl. The score ia prolife in beautiful 
phrasing, fragmentary, as compared with the familiar 
Works of the great classical German and Italian 
composers, and the orchestration is refluedly delicate 
and deligihttul. 

A certain vagueness of melody, that had come to be 
expected of M. Thomas from previous hearing of his 
music, characterizes Many of the separate numbers 
of *Miguon.” The most characteristic and poetical 
isolated number is *Mignon’s” air ‘Von conosci u 
del suvl.”’ while the composer’s most brilliant powers 
in the combination of lighter eects of harmony are 
exquisitely exhivited in the duet *Leggiadre Rondi- 
meile.” in the first act. The finale to the frst actisa 
Guished specimen of composition, admirably worked 
up yocally, and complete iu its instrumentation, The 
other prominent numbers are the brilliant Polonaise, 
“Ah! per stassera.’ in the second act, the duet be- 
tween “Mignon” and *Lothario,” * Soferto hat tu?” 
fag tenor aria, *dddio, Mignon,” and the grand trio 
yrauy, tenor and bass at the end, which is the 
most powerfully dramatic concerted number in the 
opera 

The varied situations in which the heroine of M. 
Thomas's opera is placed affords the fullest scope to 
Mile. Nilsson’s matchless powers of dramatic inter- 
pretation. The transition trom her hated condition of 
vondage to coveted freedom, the transport of joy 
which permeates her soul and form as she realizes 
chat she is free, the ennobling beauty with which she 
expresses the burth of *Mignon’s” passion for *Gu- 
glielmo.” formed a series of romantic pictures that 
were almost bewildering to the attentive observer 
from the rapidity and diversity of their succession. 
The second act affords a striking exhibition of Mlle. 
Nilsson’s marvellous powers of depicting conficting 
emotions in the development of *Miguon’s” jealousy 
of her vival, *Filina,” the naive expression of her 
vmpatience aud despair of disappointed love, and the 
ungovernable rage inspired by Ihe success of her 
vival; while the picturesque action and touchingly 
weal pathos of her flaal scenes reached a higher point 
of lyric genius than our operatic stage has ever pre- 
Wiously Known. Ia point of execution and style, her 
wanging Was faultless. Her rendering of *Conosci i 
sau’ was soteuderand deep iu its sentiment. and 
so chastely delicate in finish, that it seemed pot a hit 
tle surprising Chat an audience on its dirst hearing 
phhould be so thoroughly aroused as fo make a sponta- 
meously enthusiastic demand for its repetition. In 
the “Duet of the swallows” the imaginative sugyes- 
kiveness of her acting combined with her singing to 
produce a vividly beautiful picture, such as ouly a 
great aud origiaal creative genius could conceive and 
lportray > and in the styrienne her abandon and won- 
Ltertul a laptiveness to varied moods and shades ot 
expression induced a rare sensation of surprise aud 

lelight. 

From what we have outlined as to its characteris- 

es. if may be inferred Chat the part of “Mignon” af- 

‘rds Mile. Nilsson a scope for the display of her 

yric genius aud individuality that probably no other 

nowa work could offer, and most fully establishes 
ar prece leace over other living operatic artists 10 

»3e important points that distinguish true genius 

mere mechanical skill. 

Mile. Duval’s “Fulina” is deserving of high praise. 
The arti-t’s conception and execution of the part 
were artistic and appropriately realizing; and her 
singing and persoaal appearance were amply gratify- 
iug. Her rendering of the Polonaise in the second 
act excited an enthusiastic demonstration. M. Ca- 
poul, as “Guglielmo,” sang with an intensity of ex- 
pression and breadth that enhanced the effect of his 

# pausic, and acted with that grace and elegance that 















has come to be expected of him. His principal aria, 
** Ah, non credea,” was happily suited to his style, and 
was rendered with passionate fervor and tenderness. 
M. Jamet’s “Lothario” was an impressive and pic- 
turesque realization of the character, which in the 
opera approaches more nearly to the original than 
any of the other parts. The minor parts were credit- 
ably rendered by Mlle. Feretti, Sig. Lyall and Sig. 
Coletti; although “Laertes” might have been more 
adequately realized than by Sig. Lyall. The choruses 
were powerfully and, generally, correctly sung. The 
important feature of the orchestration was carefully 
but not always evenly treated, although, on the whole, 
reproducing the composer’s work most admirably. 
The costumes were brilliant and appropriate. 

The performance was a grand success, enthusiastic 
plaudits and recalls attesting the appreciation of the 
audience. 

The performance of “Fra Diavolo,” on Tuesday 
evening, was the most notable one that has been 
given since it was sung with Mazzoleni and Miss Kel- 
logg in the principal parts several years since. M. 
Capoul’s rendering of the title réle most fully and ar- 
tistically realized its romantic characteristics. The 
timbre of his voice did not admit of the most power- 
ful effect in the ‘“‘Guardate sulla roccia,” but in the 
serenade his ease of manner, graceful style, delicate 
appreciation of the humor of the part, and the inten- 
sity that invariably characterizes his sentiment, com- 
bined to make his acting and singing exceptionally ef- 
fective. In strong and pleasing contrast to his ren- 
dering of the lighter portions of the music was his 
singing of the bandit’s air, ““Seguon i bravi le mie 
bandiere,” in the last act; and the descriptive aria 
following again displayed the tenor’s great versatility 
and breadth of dramatic interpretation. Mlle. Duval 
was in her element as *Zerlina,” and gave the best 
rendering of the part we have had since Miss Kel- 
logg’s. Miss Cary made a charming **Lady Allcash,” 
singing with unexceptionable smoothness and bril- 
liancy, and acting with becoming spirit and a near 
appreciation of the humor of the part. Mr. Lyall was 
well made up as “Lord Allcash,” but did not realize 
the standard of the part here in his acting or singing. 
The “Beppo” and the “Giacomo” of Signori Coletti 
aud Barili were couched in a more serious vein than 
precedent has established for these parts, but were 
not without many excellences. The *‘Lorenzo” of 
Signor Reichardt lacked animation and several other 
requisites incident to an adequate rendering. The 
choruses were often fine, and occasionally queer. The 
performance excited enthusiasm, and established M. 
Capoul as a still greater favorite than before. 

*Lucia di Lammermoor,” with Mile. Nilsson in the 
title réle, and Sig. Brignoli as Edgardo,” and Sig. 
Barré as “Ashton,” was repeated to an immense 
audience on Wednesday night. We have previously 
analyzed the performance of the opera with the same 
cast at length, and the representation of Wednesday 
confirmed our previous Opinion that the last two 
acts afford the great artist a scope for intense lyric 
acting such as no other part in which she has yet 
appeared offers, and that Mlle. Nilsson’s impersona- 
tion vivifles and deepens the character by the power 
of her genius to a point of breadth and impressive- 
ness that is not equalled by the creation of either the 
original great author of the story nor by the libret- 
tist. 

“Il Trovatore” was presented last night, Mlle. Nils- 
son appearing for the first time here as ‘“‘Leonora.” 
The early hour of our going to press does not admit ofa 
critique of the performance, which all judicious crit- 
ics who have witnessed it elsewhere unite in pro- 
nouncing the only adequate interpretation the charac- 
ter has ever had on our operatic stage, and one of 
the most brilliant and inspiring of Mlle Nilsson’s 
impersonations. 

“Mignon” will be witnessed by another crowded 
house at the matinee this afternoon. 

Mile. Nilsson’s farewell performances, next week, 
will comprise “Martha” on Monday, **Mignon” on 
Wednesday, a great combination of selections from 
different operas on Friday, and ‘Il Trovatore’”’ on 
Saturday afternoon. On Tuesday night “The Barber 
of Seville,” with charming Mile. Duval, as ‘‘Rossina,”’ 
and M. Copoul, in his superb rendering of ‘Count 
Almaviva,” will be performed. 

The great attendance of fashionable audiences dur- 
ing the past week has evidenced the deep apprecia- 
tion of Mlle. Nilsson’s artistic abilities by our refined 
musical public, and secured another artistic and 
duancial success for M. Strakosch’s fine troupe. 


HOMCOPATHIC HOSPITAL FAIR CONCERT. 

We call attention to the card of the grand concert 
at Tremont Temple, on Tuesday evening next, in be- 
half of the above most worthy object. Mr. Carlyle 
Petersilea will be a chief attraction, and Mrs. Dow, 
Miss Ryan, and Messrs. Allen, Hills, Titus and Hart- 
degen will assist. The tickets are very reasonable, 
and the object a most praiseworthy one. 

IN GENERAL. 

Mr. Tourjee will commence the organization and 
instruction (by Carl Zerrahn) of the second series of 
the Buston chorus for jubilee singing, on Saturday 
evening of next week, in Bumstead Hall—an excel 
lent opportunity for perfection in harmony, All un- 
afiliated singers should join. 

The Harvard Symphony Concert is progressing 
fluely as we go to press. We shall notice it in our 
next. 





About-Town Notes. 
THE MUSICAL JUBILEE. 

The grand international jubilee grows daily in in- 
terest and consummation of detail. The contract for 
the building, which is to be 350 feet wide, by 550 iong, 
has been given to Mr. Sears, the builder of the former 
Coliseum, and the Corrugated Iron Co., of Springfleld, 
will clothe its sides in iron. The rest will be wood. 
A feature of this mammoth edifice, (which will be, 
architecturally, very handsome) will be an unbroken 
auditorium of 500 by 300 feet, the roof being sustained 
by the widest truss the world has known, not less 
than the last-mentioned dimensions. The largest 
previous truss in any building, one in Europe, was 
240 feet. To mechanics this alone Will be a fcature of 
great interest. The edifice is to be placed between 
the Providence Railroad track and Huntington ave- 
nue, and Dartmouth and West Newton streets, di- 
rectly opposite the ends of Yarmouth, West Canton 
and Holyoke streets, leading from Columbus avenue, 
and will have a carriage area on West Newton street, 
of over four hundred feet in depth, and even a 
wider expanse from the railway track to Hunting- 
tou avenue. The ends of the building will be alike, 
the chorus Occupyiug the northerly one, in the rear 
of which, near the jJuaction of the Providence and 
Albany roads, Mr. Gilmore will place his batteries 
of cannon, bells, etc., for the great national airs. 
The preparations for the concerts are no less for- 
ward. At the present writing. more than twelve thou- 
sand singers have volunteered, in organized societies, 
fur the chorus, Mr. Tourjee, the supérintendent of 
choruses, having issued his call only on Monday last. 
The Handel and Haydao Society of Boston was the 
first to respond. It is not improbable the whole 
twenty thousand will be secured within a week. The 
number of societies thus far offering is 90. Mr. J. T. 
Baldwin is the superintendent of orchestra, and is 
already arranging with the bands of the country, far 
and wide, fur codperation. He will have his two 
thousand picked musicians long before the piles are 
driven for the building. The city government of Bos- 
ton, by utanimous vote, has agreed to build suitable 
bridges over the railroad tracks, to accommodate at- 
tendants and carriages, and will otherwise officially 
eudorse and aid the project. Mr. Gilmore’s life is 
being insured for the benefit of the guarnntors of the 
jubilee—about twenty separate parties, in the aggre; 
gate sum of $200.000—and that gentleman is in the 
finest state of enthusiasm. The whole affair will be 
conducted with marked order, system and punctu- 
ality, as much soas a Well-arranged private business, 
and the whole world will be invited to see how Boston 
conducts great demonstrations to complete success. 
The season tickets, admitting to eighteen concerts 
and eighteen rehearsals, will cost $50 each, and 
single admissions will probably range from $2 to 
#5. according to seats. There is already an immense 
demand for season tickets, even before the seats are 
marked out. 





PURE MILK FOR BABES OF ALL AGES. 
A pure-milk movement is now one of the sensations 
of Boston. Before a private meeting of ladies and 
gentlemen held last week to consider the subject, 
Rev. E. E. Hale stated (and he is perfectly reeponsi- 
ble for his statements) that the middlemen or con- 
tractors do what they please with the milk before it 
reaches the consumer; that they do please, in the 
tirst place. to take off all the cream; that they add 
water aud a mixture of burat sugar to give color, and 
then of salt and plain sugar to rectify the flavor; that 
the popular taste has become so perverted that this 
vile mess is preferred to the genuine fluid; that this 
spurious milk causes a fearful mortality among chil- 
dren. Mrs. Caroline H. Dall submitted a report from 
a sub-committee, settiug forth an alarming mortality 
among the young from the use of impure milk, and 
stating that the profjt of the contractors was nearly 
100 per cent. Dr. Jarvis corroborated the statements 
regarding the infant mortality. Rev. Mr. Angier 
cited the example of two families in New York. 
both kuown to him, one of which was fed upon pure, 
and the other upon adulterated. milk. The members 
of the first “were manly, healthy, robust. happy,” 
and those of the other “thin, dyspeptic and cadaver- 
ous.” The plan adopted by the meeting is to buy 
milk directly of the producers, to be supplied regu- 
larly on city roates by an association, thus taking 
the business as much as possible out of the bands of 
the middlemen. 


BEY. B.C. WATERSTUN ON “ ALBERT DURER.” 


their rooms Saturday evening with an interesting pa- 
per on Albert Durer, delivered by this art-loving gen- 
tleman. Beginning with the city of Nuremberg, the 
abode of Durer, the speaker dwelt at some length 
upon the style of architecture there, illustrating 
his remarks by a variety of engravings, and embel- 
lishing his descriptions with recitations of poetry. 
He than gave an interesting sketch of Durer’s life, 
beginning with his early youth and his first atten- 
tions to the study of art. The speaker said that in 
relating the life of this noble patron of art it was im- 
possible to pass by unnoticed his married life. His 
wife was selected by his parents, and the result was a 
most unhappy marriage. She was constantly finding 
fault with her husband, and allowed him not the 
slightest respite from his labors. Although Durer 
has left behind him no expression of regret or dis- 
satisfaction with his wife, his feelings and thoughts 
are shown in the abse of expressions of sentiment 
and affection which a man of his type would natu- 
rally use in the mention of one so closely related. 
Durer was held in high esteem, and was called the 
Raphael of Germany; and it is said that Mark Anto- 
nio, fading that Durer’s productions hada ready sale, 
made a study of them, imitated, counterfeited, and 
even inscribed Durer’s name on his own works, and 
sold them at high prices. The speaker was atten- 
tively listened to, and frequently interrupted by ap- 
plause. 








THE POST SEVEN FAIR. 

The fair of Charles Russel Lowell Encampment, 
Post 7, G. A. R., was opened at Boylston Hall on 
Monday afternoon. The hall is very tastefully deco- 
rated, and the walls are fairly covered with the pictures 
from the Schwabe gallery, of which the Post has be- 
come the custodian. Prominent among them is the 
portrait of the lamented officer in honor of whom the 
post was named. The Post table, over which appears 
the name of “C. R. Lowell,” in gilt letters, is presided 
over by Mrs. W. H. Cundy and Mrs. Wm. Woods; 
then come the “Sherman table,” the “Burnside ta- 
ble,” the *Hancock table,” the “Cogswell table,” 
“Farragut table,” ‘Howard table,” “Hooker table,” 
and the ‘Sheridan table,” two large tables or stands, 
one for cakes and confectionery, the other containing 
a soda-fountain, two long tables labeled respective 
“James Fisk, jr.,” and the “Magic Boat.” The first 
represents the Erie station, with track, turr-table and 
engine all complete, the train receiving the money 
of its patrons at one end of the table, and running 
into the station where the goods are loaded and sent 
back on another track. Exactly opposite a miniature 
lake appears, on which sails the ‘‘magic boat,” money 
being received and articles returned in the same man- 
ner as by the railroad. The Punch and Judy show 
and a huge *‘wheel of fortune” also attract attention. 
The center of the hall is occupied by a circular stand, 
where are placed the articles to be voted for, consist- 
ing of a costly silk standard for such military organ- 
ization as may be fortunate enough to win it; a 
splendid silk banner for a fire company; a heavy 
gold badge for the most popular policeman, and a 
handsome marble clock. Each article is to be voted 
for separately. The fair closes to-night. All liking a 
first-class fair should attend. Its purpose is wholly 
charitable. On Monday evening next a grand dress 
promenade concert and dance will take place at 
Music Hall, where the principal prizes won at the 
fair will be awarded, and a very pleasant and agree- 
ble time enjoyed. 








Fowle, Torrey & Co., No. 164 Washington street, 
announce the arrival by steamer “Batavia” of a fine 
lot of new carpets. They have advance invoices of 
new spring styles royal Wiltons and best body Brus- 
sels, comprising the novelties of the coming season. 








Sunday Services. 


SPIRITUALISM.—Mrs. Harpy holds public Se- 
ances for reception of spirit messages, 4 Concord 
square, every Sunday and Wednesday evenings. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


“THE CoMMONWEALTH ” is printed on type from 
the BOSTON TYPE FOUNDRY, 87 Kilby Street, JOHN 
K. ROGERS, Agent. 3m dec23 

















The pure Hair Mattresses made by STEVENS never 
have to be replaced by anything better. Look in at 
his new stcre, 601 Washington street, and examine 
them. 





MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION removed to 
No. 387 Washington street. All leposits made on 
or before March lst, 1872, will draw interest from 
that date. This is the only Savings Bank in the State 
that has a paid up guarantee fund of over $200,000 for 
the express protection of depositors. 1t feb24. 





GENUINE HAVANA CIGARS.—Those who like a gen- 
uine Havana cigar (and who does not?) should go to 
the famous establishment of C. A. RICHARDS & Co., 
99 Washington street. What is better, the cigars are 
sold at a very low figure, when their genuineness is 
considered. The firm imports in large quantities, 
procures from the best sourcés, and can afford to sell 
at prices that are unsurpassed. lt feb24 





“PROBABILITIES.” 
LADIES’ FURNISHING GOODS. 

The probabilities are that no house in the trade will 
show a finer variety of Embroideries, Laces, White 
Goods, Linens, Underwear, Kid Gloves, French Cor- 
sets, Paniers, Hosiery, French Flowers, Rich Ribbons, 
Handkerchiefs, Neckties, Collars, Cuff sets, Hats, Bon- 
neta, Frames, Velvets, Crapes and Dress Trimmings, 
later styles nor finer goods at such LOW PRICES, as 
Cushman § Brooks, at their spacious and popular 
store, Nos. 37 and 39 Temple place. Being in dircct 
communication with the principal French, German 
and English houses in their particular line of busi- 
ness, they are enabled constantly to present the latest, 
Sreshest and very best goods at bottom prices, at Nos.37 
and 39 Temple place. lt—feb24. 





H. G. PaRKER, editor of the Saturday Evening Ga- 
sette, says: “Among the many remedies for ‘living 
death,’ of which Dyspepsia is so often the synonyme 
we know of none which has commended itself so 
steadily and surely as ‘WHITE’S SPECIALTY.’ It is 
not pretended that the ‘Specialty’ will cure every dis- 
ease under the sun, but the experience of thousands 
has proved it certain to effect a speedy and sure cure 
for the manifold evils of indigestion. For ourselves 
we can only say that a relative of ours, a li wyer, 
overworked in his profession and irregular in his 
meals, became a sufferer from acute dyspepsia, with 
all the aggravations of that peace-destroying afflic- 
tion. He tried everything, even European travel, 
aud consulted many physicians, without relief. Two 
months ago, however, seeing an advertisement of 
‘White’s Specialty,’ he bought a bottle out of sheer 
desperation, without an idea that it would benefit 
him. His astonishment may be imagined, when, hav- 
ing tried the remedy, he gained immediate relief. A 
second bottle proved more efficacious than the first, 
and the third bottle rendered him as well a man as he 
ever hud been. This one case we personally know 
about, and the name of the gentleman is at the ser- 
vice of Dr. White whenever he wants it.” lt—feb24 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, 18th inst., by Rev. William G. Babcock, 
Mr. Joseph ¥F. Rametti to Miss Annie J. Wright. 

At North Billerica. Mass., 15th inst., by Rev. Elias 
Nason. Dr.Charles H. Gerrish of Exeter, N. H., to 
Miss Emily G. Nason, daughter of the officiating cler- 
gyman. 




















DEATHS. 











In this city, 15th inst., Frank H. Stevens of Deca- 
sg gaa son of the late Benjamin Stevens of this 
city, 37. 

At East Cambridge, 12th inst., John H., only son. 
5 yrs. 6 mos. ; 2ist inst., Florence M., only daughter of 
Julius F. and Harriet A. Gage, 3 yrs. 7 mos. 

At Portland, Mrs. Phillip Greely, 85. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 








WORLD'S PEACE JUBILEE AND INTER- 
NATIONAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
CHORUS CIRCULAR, NO. 1. 

To the Choral Societies of America : 

The undersigned, to whom has been committed the 
formation of the chorus for the World’s Peace Jubi- 
lee and International Musical Festival. cordially in- 
vites the choral societies of the land to unite in swell- 
ing its triumphs and rendering it the grandest musi- 
cal event of the century. 

Not less than fifty of the noblest choruses and cho- 
rals of the great masters are to be rehearsed, and the 
utmost thoroughness of preparation will be demand- 
ed. Immediate action on the part of societies is there- 
fore imperative. They will be enrolled in the order 
in which their communications, signifying a desire to 
participate, are received. and acceptances will be is- 
sued and seats assigned at the Coliseum accordingly. 
The chorus will be limited to twenty thousand 
voices. The music to be sung will be furnished gra- 
tuitously as soon as it can be published. 

In places where no choral society exists the friends 
of music are requested to form one with a view to tak- 
ing part at the festival, and to report the completion 
of its organizatio:. to this office without delay. Such 
society must consist of not less than sixteen members, 
all ableto read ordinary church music correctly at 
sight. 

A second circular, giving programmes and addi- 
tional details, will shortly be issued. Applications 
from societies and correspondence will receive prompt 
atteation. EK, TOUBJEE, Music Hall. 


MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
REMOVED TO 387 WASHINGTON 3ST., Boston.—Siz 
per cent. Interest paid on Deposits remaining in Bank 
from April lst to October ist, or from October lst to 
April lst. All other deposits will draw interest at the 
rate of five per cent. for every full calendar month 
they remain in Bank. This is the only Savings Bank 
in the State that pays interest on deposits for every 
month they remain in bank. The Institution has a 
guarantee fund of $205,000, and a large surplus in ad- 
dition thereto. All deposits made before April 1st, 
1872, remaining until April Ist, 1873, will have a full 
year’s share of the extra dividends, then to be de- 
clared. tf feblo 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE ON HORSE 
RAILWAYS.—On TveEspay, Feb. 27th, 1872, at 101-2 
o’clock, A.M., there will be a hearing in the Green 
Room at the State House on the following petition: 


To THE HONORABLE THE SENATE AND HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, IN GENERAL COURT ASSEM- 


BLED: 

The Middlesex Railroad Company respectfully peti- 
tion your Honorable Bodies that they may be author- 
ized and empowered to extend their tracks and the 
running of thei: cars from Scollay’s square, so called, 
in the city of Boston, through the following routes, 
viz: 

Route I. From said Scollay square, so called, 
through Tremont street, by a doubte track, to the 
Tremont House, and there connecting with the tracks 
of the Metropolitan Railroad Company; thence upon 
and over the tracks of the said Metropolitan Railroad 
Company, in Tremont street, to Shawmut avenue; 
thence by a single or double track through said Shaw- 
mut avenue to Washington street; there connectin 
with the tracks of the said Metropolitan Railroa 
Company; thence upon and over the tracks of the 
said Metropolitan Railroad Company, in Washington 
street, to ylston street or Temple Y apes street ; 
thence upon and over the tracks of said company in 
Boylston street or Temple place street to Tremont 
street; thence upon and over the tracks of said Met- 
ropolitan Railroad Company in Tremont street to the 
place of beginning. 

Route II. Proceeding as in Route I. to Northamp- 
ton street; thence, in said Northampton street, by a 
single or double track, to Washington street, and 
there connecting with the tracks of said Metropolitan 
Railroad omen? thence upon and over the tracks 
of said Metropolitan Railroad Company in Washing- 
ton, Boylston, Temple place and Tremont streets, as 
specified in Route I., to place of beginning. 

The Middlesex Railroad Company, 


B 
CuaRLxs E. Powers, 
JOHN GOLDTHWAIT, 
JAMES BECK, 
CYRUS WAKEFIELD, 
GEORGE O. CARPENTER, 
WILLIAM H. KENT, 
NAHUM CHAPIN. 
GEORGE W. PALMER, 
CALEB RanpD, 
Per order of the Committee. 
JOHN A. LAMSON, Clerk. 
STaTE HOUSE, Jan. 25th, 1872. 3t = feb10 


CHURCHILL, 


WATSON 
& CO., 


269 Washington St., 





Directors. 








1, 3, 5, 7 Winter St. 


HAMBURG EDGINGS ! 


JUST LANDED FROM STEAMER “TRIPOLI.” 


NOT SOILED GOODS, 
NOR REMNANTS, 


—BUT— 


S500 PIECES 


FRESH AND DESIRABLE. 


CHURCHILL, WATSON & CO. 


feb24 lf 


THREE NEW DEPARTMENTS, 








KEMPTON, STEPHENSON & CO. 


COTTONS, = 
LINENS AND WHITE @ooD8, 
FLANNELS. 


Complete Assortment 


At the Very Lowest Prices. 


@@ These departments have now been made & 
specialty with us, and in variety and extent they will 
be sustained to equal, in every respect, those of any 
dry goods house in the city, 


Ladies, Remember!!! 


KEMPTON, STEPHENSON & CO,, 


234 


lt 


234 Washington St. 


feb24 








JUST PUBLISHED. 
|. YESTERDAYS WITH AUTHORS. 


By James T. FIreELps. Comprising Reminiscences 

and Letters of THACKERAY, DICKENS, Haw- 

THORNE, Miss MITFORD, and others. 1 vol. 12mo, 

$2.50. 

This volume contains the series of papers published 

in “Our Whispering Gallery” in the ATLANTIC 

MONTHLY, with many new additions, including nu- 
merous letters not before printed. For literary and 

biographical interest the volume is unique in Ameri- 

can literature. 


I. MOUNTAINEERING IN THE SIERRA 
NEVAD 


By CLARENCE KING, United States Geologist. I vol. 
Large l2mo. $1.25. 

“Some of the chapters of this book have appeared 
in the ATLANTIC MONTHLY, attracting marked atten- 
tion by the deeply-interesting scientific facts they de- 
scribed, the unworn freshness of the regions tray- 
ersed. and the fluent vigor of narration. The volume 
contains many new chapters, and forms & most im- 
portant and delightful addition to the literature of | 
science and travel. 


ll KATE BEAUMONT. 


A Novel of Southern Society. By J. W. DEFORREsT. 


1 vel. 8vo. With Illustrations. Paper, 75 cents. 
Cloth, $2.50. 
This is the fifth volume in 3 Library of Novels 


Itis a strong and faithful picture of Southern life, and 
goes far to justify those critics who call Mr. DeFor- 
rest -‘the priace of American atory-tellers.” 


*,° For sale by ali Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of price by the Publishers 


JAMES R. OSG00D & 60,, 











The members of the Art Club were entertained at 


Boston, Feb, 19, 1378. febes 


WHITE'S 


SPECIALTY 


—FOR— 


DYSPEPSIA. 


This is not a new preparation, to be 
tried and found wanting. It has been 
prescribed daily for many years in the 
practice of an eminent physician with un- 
paralleled success. It is NOT expected 
or intended to cure all the diseases to 
which the human family is subject, but is 
warranted to Cure Dyspepsia 
most obstinate form, relief being always 
obtained from the first use, and a per- 
manent cure effected, when properly con- 


in its 


tinued. 


SYMPTOMS 


DYSPEPSIA 


Are Loss of Appetite, Wind and Ris- 
ing of Food, Dryness in the Mouth, 
Heartburn, Distention of the Stomach 
and Bowels, Costiveness, Headache, Diz- 
ziness, Sleeplessness and Low Spirits ; 
unless checked it surely affects the mind 
as well as body, and unfits one for the 
duties of life in a short time. 


These are ull removed by the use of 
WHITE’S SPECIALTY FOR DYS- 
PEPSIA. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
H. C. WHITE, 


No. 37 Court Street, 
OPPOSITE COURT HOUSE, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Price, $1.00 per Bottle. 








febl7 4t 
LEE & SHEPARD 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
- TWO FAMILY MOTHERS. By Mme. Ma- 


rie Sophie Schwartz, author of ‘Gold and Name,” 
“Birth and Education.” “Guilt and Innocence,” 
“The Wife of a Vain Man,” **The Right One,” etc. 
8vo. Paper $1.00, cloth $1.50. 

2. MISCELLANEOUS READINGS—PUBLIC 
AND PARLOR READINGS. Prose and Poetry for 
the use of Reading Clubs and for public and social 
entertainment. Miscellaneous. Edited by Lewis 
B. Munroe. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 

This book is uniform in size, style and price with 
the very popular “‘Humorous Readings” by the same 
author. 

3. PENS AND TYPES; or, Hints and Helps 
for those who Write, Print or Read. By Benjamin 
Drew. 16mo. Cloth. $1.50. 

4. ALLEGORIES OF LIFE. 
Adams. 4to. Cloth. $1.25. 

5. PLAIN TALK ABOUT INSANITY; Its 
causes, forms, symptoms, and the Treatment of 
Mental Diseases; with remarks on Hospitals and 
Asylums and the Medico-Le,al aspect of insanity, 
by T. W. Fisher, M.D., late of the Boston Hospital 
for the Insane. Thin 8vo. Cloth. $1.50. 

2. ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE PARA- 
SITES of the Human Skin and Hair, by B. Joy 
Jeffries, A.M.,M.D. 16mo. Cloth. $1,00. 

6. SMALL POX; The Predisposing Conditions 
and their Prevention, by Dr. Carl Both. 16mo. 
Paper. 25 cents. 


By Mrs. J. 8S. 





wae Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


Publishers, Boston. 

LEE, SHEPARD & DILLIVGHAM, 
NEW YORE CITY. 
feba lt 


WEBSTER BUILDINGS. 
D, B. STEDMAN & CO,, 


IMPORTERS, 


134,136 & 1388 Summer 8t., 
(OPPOSITE SOUTH STREET). 








Large assortment of 


FRENCH CHINA, 
DINNER, TEA AND DESSERT SETS, 
MAJOLICA WARE, 


In all its varieties. Choice selection of 


PARIAN WARE, 


From the Manufactories of W. T. Copeland & Son, 
Minton & Co., and others. 


Bisque Figures, Bronzes, Lava and German 
Fancy Goods. 


JARDINIERES AND FRENCH FLOWER 
VASES. 


Scotch and Bohemian Glass-Ware. 


FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


TABLE CUTLERY, 


WHITE STONE WARE, 


Manufactured by Parkhurst, Edwards, Boote, Alcock 
and others. Assorted Packages, suitable for Country 
Trade. 
Also, sole Agents for 

BRONNER’S PATENT GAS BURNER, 


noted for ite brilliancy and economy. lt feb24 








EMPUS FUGIT.—And NOW is the time to 


SPRING 
OVERCOATS. 


We are manufacturing this season, specially for our 
Retail Clothing Department, a choice stock of THIN 
‘WOOLLEN OVERSACKS and CAPE COATS, for 
Spring wear. 

We have, already finished and in stock, ready for 
exhibition and sale, a number of lots, among which 
are the following: 


Let 2373, OVERSACKS—Black Eng. Melton. $16 
Lot 2346. OVERSACKS—All Wool Drab Mel- 


COR. ccccvecece EPR ee $18 
Lot 3355. OVERSACKS —Fine Dark Mixed 

Coatings......s0essee0- peées! saceae $18 
Lot 3151. OVERSACKS—Very Fine rman 

Silk Mixed Coating..............- -$22 
Lot 3364. CAPE COATS—Fine Scotch Chev- 

PR Sedkiecedcorddaveqsaue Seetshavees $22 
Lot 3337. OVERSACKS—Fine German Blue 

Granite Coating........-.e+eee0++- R22 
Lot 3375. OVERSACKS—Fine English Drab 

Spring Kersey..........+-.seeeeees $25 
Lot 23339. CAPE COATS—Fine English Mo- 

hair Mixed Coating.......... peceas $25 
Lot 2300. CAPE COATS—Best Scotch Chev- 

iot imported........-.seeeeeeeeees GBS 


And many other lots, all made in the best possible 
manner from first-class Foreign Goods of our own 
importation. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


200 Washington Street. 


febl7 2t 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

THE NURSERY, 

FOR MARCH. — 

A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. 
Superbly Lllustrated. 

Terms—$1.50 a year in advance; 15 cents a single 


number. Send stamp for a sample. 
Address the Publisher, 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston. : 
USE 
MILES’ ALARM 
TILL COMPANY’S 


PATENT 








feb24 1t 








| 


Wry 


—- 





DI eCASH DRAWER, 


A perfect model of conven- 
ience and complete security against till-tappers. 


—SOLD AT— 


FAIRBANKS'S SCALE WAREHOUSE, 


11S MILK STREET, 


CORNER OF BATTERYMARCH ST...........-. Boston. 
BIL Broadway.............-eseceeeees New York. 
feb24 4t 








TWELVE MUSIC BOOKS 


WHICH CONSTITUTE A 


Complete Musical Library ! 


1200 or more Songs and Pieces for Pianoforte or Reed 
Organ. Worth from $300 to $400. Sold in book 
form for $30.00 ! 


THE MUSICAL TREASURE. Vocal and Instrumen- 

tal. The most recent work. Very popular. 

THE SILVER CHORD. Vocal. Large number of 

the best oe 

GEMS OF GERMAN SONG. Vocal. The very best 
Songs of Deutschland. 

GEMS OF SACRED SONG. Vocal. A choice col- 
lection. 

GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG. Vocal. Selected from 

alarge number. The best. 

WREATH OF GEMS. Vocal. Popular Songs. More 

recent than Silver Chord. 

OPERATIC PEARLS. Vocal. Comprises most of 

the favorites of Standard Operas. 

SHOWER OF PEARLS. Vocal. Completely filled 

with the best Duets. 

PIANIST’S ALBUM. Instrumental. Is the same as 

Home Circle, Vol. 3. 

PIANOFORTE GEMS. Instrumental. Is the same 
as Home Circle, Vol. 4. 

HOME CIRCLE. Vols.I.and II. Instrumental. 

These fine books gave a name to the whole set, 

which is often called The Home Circle Series, all the 

books being of uniform binc.ing and size, and filled, 

not with the most difficult or the most severely class- 

ical music, but with that which is genial, bright, pop- 

ular, and fitted for the entertainment of the happy 

“circle” at home. : 

Price of each book, $2.50 in Boards; $3.00 in Cloth, 

and Full Gilt, $4.00. Sent, post-paid, for the above 








prices. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
febl17 2t 
JUST ARRIVED. 


CARPETS 


PER STEAMER 
BATAVIA. 


Advance Invoices of 





NEW SPRING STYLES 
ROYAL WILTON 


— AND — 


BEST BODY BRUSSELS, 


Comprising the Novelties of the Coming Season. 


FOWLE, TORREY & C0,, 


164 Washington Street. 


feb24 1t 


ENGRAVINGS AND PAINTINGS 
RESTORED 


—AND— 


FRAMES REGILT. 


PICTURE, MIRROB, PORTRAIT AND 
OVAL FRAMES. 


Now is the time to buy. A fine lot of CHROMOS 
just received, CHEAP. 


ROSS & HATCHMAN, 


febl7 tf 480 WASHINGTON ST. 

















GENTS WANTED. — 875 to $250 pxrR 

MONTH, everywhere. male and female, to intro- 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will 
stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and em- 
broider in a most superior manner. Price only $15. 
Fully licensed and warranted for five years. e will 
pay $1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, 
more beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the ‘Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch 
can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart 
without tearing it. We pay Agents from $75 to $250 
per month and expenses, or a commission from which 
twice that amount can be made. Address SECOMB 
& Co., Boston. Mass.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill. ; 
or St. Louis, Mo. Elst feb% 


NOticE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the 
4% subscriber has been duly appointed Administra- 
tor of the estate of NANC . WHITING, late of 
Boston, in the County of Suffolk, married woman, 
deceased, and has taken upon himself that trust by 
giving bonds, as the law directs. All persons having 
emands upon the estate of said decea are re- 
quired to exhibit the same; and all persons indebted 
to said estate are called upon to make payment to 
THomas F. CURRIER, Administrator. 
Boston, Dec. 18, 1871. febl7 


\ URDOCK’S BRONCHIAL COMFITS 
p+ cure coughs, and all irritations of the throat, 
and clear and strengthen the voice without injuring 
the stomach or impairing digestion. The best — 
for persons who have to use their voice a great deal. 
They are recommended by professional gentlemen of 
tre ge standing. ‘or sale by MELVIN & 
BADGER. Temple place, and other druggists. Also, 
at A. K. LORING’S bookstore. 4 febl7 











LET, for a term of years, the premises 


TE we 681 and 683 Washington my a kee of 








fobs BOSTON. 


secure al] the numbers of the “‘StaR SPANGLED | Floral place, at > ag occupied by I. ARRING- 
BaNNER” for 1872, and also the e' t Chromo, “ A | TON asa Cloth! re and sto -rooms. The build- 
BocQvuET OF Moss RossEs,” all for CENTS. Last | ing hag a trentage of 40 feet on Washington street. a 
CHANCE to secure back numbers. SATISFACTION | guod location for Dry Goods, Furniture, or light man- 
GUARANTEED. Now is the time. only 7&5 cents. | ufac business. The whole or part wilt be let if 

imens @ cents. Address Star Spangled Banner, | desired. Apply on premises to I. H. FARRINGTON, 
Hinodale, N. A. 681 Washington street. tf feblo 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 


_ BOSTON THEATER—NILSSON. 
‘The Strakosch Italian Opera Company. 


Doors open at 7; Opera commences at 7 1-2 precisely. 














| This (SATURDAY) Afternoon, Feb. 24, at 2—Grand 
Nilsson Matinee. 
MIGNON. 
, Mile. CHRISTINE NILSSON as............ MIGNON 
Mile. MARIE LEON DUVAL, Mile. FERETTI, CA- 
| POUL, JAMET, LYALL, &c., &c. 
| MONDAY EVENING, Feb. 26, at 7 1-2, 
| MARTHA. 
Mile. CHRISTINE NILSSON as LADY HENRIETTA, 
Miss CARY, CAPOUL, JAMET, &c. 


TUESDAY, LAST NIGHT BUT TWO. 
BARBER OF SEVILLE. 
WEDNESDAY LAST NIGHT BUT ONE. 
MIGNON. 


FRIDAY, FAREWELL NILSSON NIGHT! 


SATURDAY MATINEE. 
IL TROVATORE. 

Musical Director....... ccheeeve MAX MARETZEK 

Seats for all the above can be secured at the Bos- 
ton Theatre Picket Office. 

Steinway’s Pianos are used by the Strakosch Opera 
Company. 

The only correct Opera Libretto for sale at the 





Theatre. feb24 
THE GLOBE. 

MR. ARTHUR CHENEY...........+5 +++eePROPRIRTOR. 

ME NG Wes ROCs ivikpicccccdciqedse -- MANAGER, 


Third Week of the Engagement of 


MISS CARLOTTA LECLERCOQ, 


AND OF THE 
Special Comedy Representations. 


SATURDAY EVENING, Feb. 24th, will be repeated 
the admirable comedy of 


MASKS AND FACES. 


PEG WOFFINGTON............ -- MISS LECLERCQ 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON at two o’clock—Bul- 
wer’s beautiful tove story of the Lady of Lyons. 

MONDAY EVENING, by special request — The 
Hunchback. 


BOSTON THEATER. 


Mr. J. B. BooTH -Lessee and Manager. 





THIS (SATURDAY) EVENING, February 24, 1872. 
Last Night of the engagement of the distinguished 
Actor. 


MR. WILLIAM CRESWICK. 


And Last Performance of the Romantic Play of 


OLD NOLL! 


THE MAN OF THE PEOPLE! 





OLIVER CROMWELL ...... MR. WM. CRESWICK, 
Doors open at 7. Begins at 7.30 lt = feb 
ST. JAMES. 

W.H. LEAKE....... cenencwaaed Mbeueduessdcanee Lessee. 


MONDAY EVENING, Feb. 26, 


LITTLE NELL, 


The California Diamond in her specialty of 
KATY DID, 
supported by a Company expressly engaged for this 
artiste. 
MATINBES Wednesday and Saturday at 2 P. M. 





MONDAY, March 4th, 

CAROLINE RICHINGS, HENRI DRAYTON and 
PIERRE BERNARD, 

IN “ THE ENCHANTRESS.” 


Peet (fF 
G 


5 ha 
et OR 


CLOSES TO-NIGHT AT 
BOYLSTON HALL. 


Admission 25 Cents. 


| GRAND DRESS 
PROMENADE CONCERT AND DANCE 


AT MUSIC HALL, 
MONDAY EVENING, FER, 26, 

Under the auspices of 

POST 7. G. A. KR. 

Award of the Principal Prizes of the Fair. 
The Gold Watches to Season Ticket Holders; the 
Military and Firemen’s Flags; the Police Captain’s 
Badge, and the G. A. R. Clock. 
Promenade Concert from 8 to 10. Dance from 10 1-2 
to 12. 








HALL’S FULL BAND. 
Admission 50cents. Tickets for sale at Music Hall 
and at the Fair Tables of Post 7, at Boylston Hall. 


TREMONT TEMPLE. 
GRAND CONCERT 


IN AID OF THE 


FAIR 


FOR THE 


HOMEOPATHIC HOSPITAL, 


BY CARLYLE PETERSILEA, 


Assisted by Mrs. ANNA GRANGER DOW, Miss 
ADDIE 8. RYAN, Mr: C.N. ALLEN, Mr. ARTHUR 
T. HILLS, Mr. GEORGE R. TITUS, and Mr. A. 
HARTDEGEN, 


TUESDAY EVENING, Feb. 27, at 8 o’clock. 


Tickets Fifty cents. For sale at Ditson’s,277 Wash- 
ington street, James R. Osgood & Co.’s, 124 Tremont 
street, and Otis Clapp & Co.’s, 3 Beacon street. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS 
POULTRY ASSOCIATION 


Will hold their First Exhibition 
—AT— 

BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
February 27, 38, 20, and March I. 
UPWARDS OF 82000 
To be Awarded in Prizes. 
OPEN TO ALL COMPETITOBS. 











Rules, Regulations, and Schedule of Prizes can be 

obtained by addressing 

Corresponding Secretary, Mass. Poultry As- 
sociation, P. O. Box 3725, Boston. 

All entries must be made on or before February 19th. 

Blanks for this purpose can be obtained by addrees- 

ing as above. lt feb%™ 








LOUIS FIGUIER. 


THE 


TO-MORROW 


—or— 


DEATH. 


PRICE $1.75. lt 


feb24 








SEVEN ESSAYS ON 
THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY. 


BY O. B. FROTHINGHAM. 


To be.published in THE RADICAL, beginning with 
the Number for APRIL. 

The MaRCH Number, now ready, contains articles 
by Samuel Longtellow, A. Jayram, the brilliant young 
Hindoo, M. D. Conway, and others. 

a&@> The present is a good time to subscribe. 

Office, 25 Bromfield street, Boston, Mass. It feb 


JOHN L. STEVENSON, 


Wholesale DeaJor and Jobber in Pure Imported and 


Native 
WINES AND LIQUORS, 


FINE BOURBON AND RYE WHISKEYS, ENG- 
LISH AND SCOTCH ALES, LONDON PORTER, 
CALIFORNIA WINES AND BRANDIEES, &c. 


NO. 2 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE, 











wf BOSTON. feblo 
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“Borromeo the Saint.” 
_ 
A RADICAL-CLUB ESSAY. 
BY OCTAVIUS B. FROTHINGHAM. 

Travellers going by the Simplon into Italy 
commonly step at the tower of Bareno en the 
shore of the Lago Maggiore. There, ima row- 
boat, shey visit the Borrumvan Islands, the most 
southerly of which, the Isola Bella, lies about a 
mile from the borders of the. lake, ike an emer- 
ald set in crystal. The island was once a bar- 
ren rock, but wealth lias converted it into beau- 
tiful gardens. ‘Two terraces, rising one above 
another, one hundred feet above the water, con- 
tain most luxuriant -products of the southern 
climes. By trellises of orange and jemon trees, 
beneath tall. cedars and. suadowy cypresses, 
breathing an air fragrant with aromatic shrubs, 

pleased by the gleaming of marble statues, de- 
tained by curious mosaic-work, wonder-struck 
by grottoes of shélls, and fascinated by the col- 
ors of water and sky, the wooded slopes and 
graceful outlines of mountains, the ravishing 
green of valleys that shelter their tiny villages 
trom the world, fairly tormented by.tue variety 
that every turn in the path discloses, the visitor 
spends his hour in an earthly paradise. A 
princely chateau opens-te him marbie halls and 
galleries, rooms of state and collections of 
paintings. ‘The beauty of iine and color of 
material and workmanship is bewildering. But 
an observant.eye fails not to be struck at every 
pause by an inscription consisting of a single 
Latin word. It is emblazoned on tapestry, 
carved in wood, let in letters of marbie into 
mosaic floors, fashioned ic gay shells on the 
pavements and walls of grottuves, stamped on 
ornamental vases, and even on earthen dower- 
pots; it is spelled in tlowery characters on the 
green turf. The word is Humilitas. It was 
the motto of the man who has made illustrious 
the tamily of Borromeo: Further down the 
lake on the west stands the ancient town of 
Arona. On the slope of a hill, at some little 
distance frum the town, on a height overiooking 
the whole district, stands, upon a pedestal v1 
forty-two feet, a colossal statue seventy feet 
high. ‘The head, hands, and teet are of bronze ; 
the robe is of wrought copper. ‘The image has 
stood nearly two bundred years in. memory ot 
the man whose motto we have been reading on 
the terraced rock. From the city of Arona the 
traveller pursues his way to the city of Milan. 
There a miracle of architecture breaks on his 
view, the great white cathedral, next to the St. 
Peter’s at Rome and the cathedral at Seville, 
the largest church in Europe. It stands in a 
vast square, a mass of exquisitely-carved mar- 
ble, gleaming in the soft sunlight, and making 
brighter the bright moonlignt ot Italy, trom 
plinth to the giided Madonna that surmounts 
the spire a masterpiece of skill. ‘I'wo hundred 
architects of renown, among whom were Bru- 
nelleschi, Leonardo da Vinci, and Julio Koma- 
no, spent their genius on the building. Sculp- 
tors of fame contributed to the font, or tive 
thousand statues of saints and heroes that clus- 
ter amongst its pinnacles, fringe its cornices, or 
hide within its niches. ‘he skill of Procaccini 
is displayed in more than one figure of silver; 
Cellem’s delicate hand is seen 1n at least one 
graceful form, and Michael Angelo’s bold thought 
is expressed in the majestic monument. ‘I'he 
roof of the temple is adorned with ninety-eight 
Gothic turrets. Nigh two hundred statues have 
place in the superb facade, whose fringe ot 
spires bears up twelve colossal images. Inside 
and outside the building one may count more 
than seven thousand marble statues, not a tew 
of them worthy to be placed in a gallery of 
sculpture. The fifty-two columns that support 
the arches rise like the trunks of venerable 
trees, carrying the eye into a wilderness of 
tracery, and through the gorgeous windows the 
light wanders into the sombre spaces as through 
a distant opening in a forest. ‘he bright sun- 
beam glides between the leaves to give a parting 
glory to the grass. As we wander over the 
structure we are perpetually reminded of the 
single name. The high altar suggests it; the 
choir, the subterranean chapel, the spacious gal- 
lery and colonnade, the porphyry font with its 
beautiful canopy, the carved pulpit and screen, 
and many a precious bit of workmanship in 
metal, jewels and stone, The power of this 
name breaks upon us as, descending a broad 
flight of steps, traversing a spacious gallery 
lined with finest marbles, and passing under a 
portal with perfect columns that flash out glory as 
the guide’s lamp goes by, we enter a small octag- 
onal chapel. Eight massive bas-reliefs, in silver 
record, in fairest modeling, depict scenes in the 
life of a saint. Eight busts, also of massive 
silver, represent in allegory his virtues. Costly 
tapestry of gold woven upon crimson silk after 
artistic designs cover the spaces not occupied by 
the silver. ‘The chapel contains an altar; and 
above the altar stands a bronze casket with sil- 
ver mountings. ‘The guide lets down the front 
of the casket, and displays within a sarcopha- 
gus of rock crystal, bound with silver bands, 
the gift of a king of Spain. Numerous small 
images of silver, tokens of respect from princely 
donors, impart an air of quaint sumptuousness 
tothe whole. In the midst of all this splendor, 
robed in pontifical dress, the golden staff beside 
it, the golden crown and cross of emeralds 
above, lies a shrunken brown body. It is the 
body of the man whose motto, Humilitas, was 
inscribed all over the Isola Bella, and whose 
metallic statue looked down from the hill above 
Arona, where he was born, towards the Lom- 
bardy that he blessed. Who and what sort of a 
man was this whose crystal coffin royal people 
have adorned with gems that would have gloritied 
the state of any earthly majesty ? 
_ The ruins of a castle at the southern extrem- 
ity of the Lago Maggiore mark the place where 
he saw the light October 2d, 1538. Like the 
rest of us he was predestined from the cradle. 
H is father was a noble, a knight and a devotee ; 
his motber a court lady, the sister of a cardinal, 
and, best of all, a womanly woman. The child 
was a priest in petticoats. He made a convent 
of his nursery. This boy will never outgrow 
his altar forms. He is a priest by nature, a 
saintin the bud. At the university of Paris, he 
is a fair scholar, a gentle companion, courteous 
and amiable, but still a priest and saint. Bor- 
romeo was no sentimental, morbid milk-sop; he 
was & youth who bore under his silk gown an 
iron will. His father, dying, entrusted to him 
the management of his household. When Bor- 
romeo was twenty-one, Pope Paul IV. died, and 
John Angelo Medici, own uncle to the young 
man, was elected in his stead. The new pope 
was all cordiality and condescension. He felt 
himself fortunate in having a nephew gifted 
with genius for labor and goodness. The jovial 
old man piled toilsome honors on the youth of 
twenty-two. In the course of a single month he 
was made cardinal; nine days afterwards he 
was created archbishop of Milan. The main eon- 
duct of the pontifical government was committed 
to his care. Borromeo is now in the bloom 
of youth, rieh, handsome, the pride of a lux- 
urious court, the kinsman of a genial pope. The 
delighted old pope gathers up his crosses, keys 
and ribbons, heaps themon the young man, and 
mounts his horse for a ride on the Campagna. 
The youth accepted the burdens, but, instead of 
mounting a throne, dropped on his knees. Fre- 
quent and absorbing were his acts of devotion: 
fasting and the scdurge reduced his flesh: lone- 
ly vigils took the Sloom from his cheek. The 
citizens wondered to see a prince in the open 
day bestowing alms on the beggars, himself in 
appearance more squalid than they. Borromeo 
was in earnest; he went to the root of things. 
He purged the libraries of immoral books; he 
instituted a rigid control of the press that works 
of irreligious tendency might be suppressed; 
he bade his agents search travellers for hereti- 
cal tracts; he forbade intercourse with the Jews. 
In his zeal he became a perseeutor. But to the 
ugly habit of persecution he added the lovelier 
habit of compassion with the persecuted. He 
pleaded, warned and wept before he punished. 
In the heat of summers and the rigors of win- 
ters his frail form was seen among the lonely 
passes, with Alpine staff in hand, going from 
village to village. Consecrating churches, ded- 
icating altars, hearing confession and granting 
absolution for sin, no sigh of fatigue ever es- 
caped his lips; no complaint ever straved from 
his patient heart. : 

In Milan Borromeo was not popular. Was 
ever a reformer popular in a great city? He is 
praised who beaut‘fies a temple. He is cursed 
who would beautify men’s lives. The common 
pee complained that he put an end to their 

armless amusements of brawling and getting 
drunk; the magistrates complained that he en- 
croached on their jurisdiction. A new pope 
summons the faithful to celebrate in Rome the 
jubilee of the holy year. Borromeo obeyed the 
summons. It is winter, but the pilgrim lingers 
at every wayside shrine, and worships at every 
holy grave. Arrived in the great city he retires 
at once to a convent, and passes several days in 
meditation. Issuing thence he marches forth 
murmuring prayers. He walks with downcast 
eyes; he retarns no greeting; nobles dismount 
to salute him, but he takes no heed of them. 
A story gains currency that he has been mirac- 
ulously saved from the bullet of an assassin who 


A 


fired at him as he knelt at prayer.. The bullet 
struck him fair, men said, and dropped harmless 
from the folds of his garment. From that mo- 
ment his fame as a saint {§ established. : 
/ And now Milan is to hold jubifee> Devotees 
flock into the city. Day-and night the streets 
are thronged with processions. The archbishop 
sets example of unwholesome austerity. The 
feet are naked again; the money is flowing in 
streams to the beggars; the sacraménts are ad- 
ministered in chapels stifling from close and fe- 
tid air. The example 18 contagious. Nobles, 
men and women, go about with bare feet and 
coarse, dirty raiment. The city is full of stran- 
gers, beggars, pickpockets, diseased persons, 
carrying pestilence intheir clothes. The odors 
of sanctity and the stenches of depravity infect 
the air. And in the midst of the jubilee a gaunt 
figure, unexpected though not uninvited, stalked 
into the city. The plague is in Milan. Baorre- 
meo’s theory of the plague was simple, Of sec- 
ondary causes he knew nothing; . of natural 
laws he had never heard. In his view the pes- 
tilence was a special dispensation sent by the 
immediate will of Heaven in judgment for some 
terrible sin that came in consequence of his 
own imprudence. That it was the result of the 
crowding, the suffocating heat, the promiscuous 


thing to do with it, could not occur to him. It 
was adoom to be averted by suffering. His 
only thought was of offering himself instead of 
his people, in hope that by his stripes they 
might be healed. How he watched and prayed 
and slept his hour or two on the floor, now 
marched up and down the street in penitential 
attire, and devoted himself to daily death, is re- 
lated by his biographers with touching simplic- 
ity. The poor wretthes crowded to the win- 
dows of the pest-house as Borromeo passed by ; 
thrust their hands through bars and with poison- 
ous breath called for the consolation of religion. 
But the great soul does notdespair. Scattering 
his wealth like sand, toiling night and day, aid- 
ing the living, shriving the dendpbe beats the 
iniquities of his people. From sixty to seventy 
thousand persons are living on daily alms. Yet 
the brave soul dves not faint, He adopts or- 
phaned children. Two horses laden with provi- 
sion go with him on his marches.” A purse 
hangs at his girdle. People fling themselves at 
his feet, call him father, worship him as an an- 
gel of light. The privations he undergoes are 
incredible. At length the pestilence abates. 
It has burned up its fuel. The archbishop spends 
himself. in praises as he has done in prayers. 

Borromeo is now forty-six years old. The 
flame of sanctity has burned his material par 
away. In Rome, in Venice, in all high places, 
church and state vie with one another in render- 
ing honor to the man who made the infinite wrath 
relent and turned aside the heavy hand of the 
Lord. Seven years after the plague Carlo Bor- 
romeo fell an early prey to a fever which struck 
him in the solitudes of Mount Varallo. 

Borromeo was a typical man —an ideal saint 
and hero. . His personal virtues were matchless. 
He was saintly, though a prince. His faith, 
trust, devotion, have been justly celebrated out- 
side of his own church. His charity knew no 
bounds: he could forgive his enemies. In the 
great virtue of self-abnegation he has no supe- 
rior. 

The saint all over the world is one who resigns 
his will to the Supreme. The narrow doctrine 
makes the narrow saint. There was about 
Borromeo’s saintliness an air of limitation. 
His rule in regard to temptation was to keep-out 
of its way, to run off from it. He avoided soci- 
ety, never looked in a woman’s face, ate his 
meals alone, and never looked out of a window, 
He published a letter against beards as a weak 
concession to nature, but was as scrupulous as 
a dandy about the cut and color of his priestly 
vestments. He was jealous of his office becanse 
it was a gift of the church, and the symbol of 
the church outranked in his eyes even the rights 
and duties of kings. Let me beg you to remem- 
ber that the Supreme Power may be apprehend- 
ed otherwise than as Borromeo apprehended it. 

The modern saint will not be behind in the 
singleness of his devotion to divine power. To 
it he will give himself; to it he will belong; to 
it he will bring the rich but unworthy offering 
of his substance, his capacity, his talents, and 
his time. In meek service to it he will find his 
absorbing occupation, his high privilege, his 
sufficient joy. But the divine power will stand 
revealed to him in the awful yet gracious laws 
that guard his well-being. By obedience to the 
organic conditions of health, by loyalty to the 
rules that secure happiness in personal and so- 
cial relations, by allegiance to the larger human 
principles of kindness and equity that watch 
over the prosperities of communities and the 
steadfastness of states, by doing his best that 
the best may prevail, the modern citizen will be 
the modern saint. It will be his distinction to 
make saintliness and manliness one, to marry 
liberty and law, to reconcile renunciation with 
gladness, satisfaction with sacrifice, self-devel- 
opment with self-denial, desire with duty. He 
at length will prove the proverb true, ‘‘ He that 
loseth his life shall find it.” 








Something of Philadelphia. 
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THE “UNION LEAGUE” AND ITS CHIEF MEN, 


A LETTER FROM ‘‘HOWARD.” 


‘‘A middle medium,” said an old lady, ‘‘is 
what we want in education,” and a ‘‘middle me- 
dium” I shall seek in this letter, for my. per- 
plexity in deciding whether to write of individ- 
uals or institutions leads. me to attempt a little 
of both. Excess of material is my trouble. 
For instance, the columns I should like te write 
of public buildings, libraries and charities must 
be condensed into glimpses and references, and 
the elaborate sketches which I should like to 
give of Philadelphia celebrities must be made 
to assume the form of the briefest biographies. 

To Philadelphia belongs the honor, and there 
ean be no higher distinction, of being the first 
city in the country to inaugurate a Union 
League, and the first city to provide for the or- 
phans of Union soldiers. The Lincoln Insti- 
tute, as the latter enterprise is appropriately 
named, is in South Eleventh street, and its far- 
reaching benevolence supplies the bereaved 
ones with the comforts of home, the benefits of 
education, and still extends its helping hand, 
until these *‘wards of the nation” are able to 
support themselves either by a trade or in busi- 
ness. ‘tA very patriotic League” is Senator 
Sumner's emphatic remark whenever the Union 
League of Philadelphia is alluded to in his 
presence, and he may well give it this praise, 
for it is a patriotic and not a political institu- 
tion. The League was organized in 1862, and 
received a charter from the Legislature of the 
State in 1864. ‘‘Formed,” in the words of the 
incorporating act, ‘‘for the purposes of foster- 
ing and promoting the love of republican gov- 
ernment, aiding in the preservation of the union 
of the United States, and extending aid and 
comfort to soldiers and sailors of the army and 
navy thereof,” it admits, under proper and rea- 
sonable conditions, men of all parties who love 
their country, and their whole country. Every 
attempt, remote orrecent, todebase it to amerely 
partisan organization has signally failed. You 
will understand that the ‘‘aid” referred to was a 
substantial reality, and not a figure of speech, 
when I tell you that the League equipped and 
sent ten regiments into the field during the late 
civil war. The building or club-house is on 
Broad street. It is built in the French style 
and presents a striking appearance externally, 
while the internal arrangement of sitting-rooms, 
reading-rooms and restaurant is a model in its 
way, having an air of comfort which is gener- 
ally wanting in masculine establishments of this 
kind. Gentlemen are allowed to escort ladies 
through the rooms before 2 P.M. After this 
hour I believe the atmosphere becomes very 
smoky, and is not, in the opinion of the noble 
sex, adapted to the health of their fair friends. 

Aside from the patriotic associations of the 
League rooms, they are interesting from the 
valuable works of art which adorn their walls. 
Here we might study for days, alternately ad- 
miring and criticizing the great (in size as well 
as subject) allegorical painting of ‘‘The New 
Republic,” which contains portrait figures of 
Washington, Lincoln, Henry Ward Beecher and 
Galusha A. Grow, while the Goddess of Liberty, 
the Emancipation Proclamation, and emigrants 
from all creation outside of the United States, 
tell the rest of the story. In one of the rooms 
are original portraits by Sir Joshua Reynolds of 
John Kemble and Mrs. Siddons, placed here for 
safe keeping by Fanny Kemble. Busts and 
statues alternate with pictures by Peal, Stuart 
and Sully, whose right hand has not yet for- 
gotten its cunning, and of whom Philadelphians 
are so proud. Here are portraits of Lincoln, 
Stanton, andthe statesman in whose memory 
Pennsylvania glories, Thaddeus Stevens. Here, 
too, is the strong yet benign face of Horace Bin- 
ney, whom Senator Sumner and Hon. Wm. M. 
Evarts of New York unite in placing at the 
head of the bar of the United States with all 
its past and present glories. Mr. Binney is still 
living in Philadelphia at the age of ninety-one. 





I think the last named American portraits 
all by Machant, one of the most Suneeiches 


assemblies, that riotry and dissipation had any-| Ww 


and agreeable of Philadelphia artists, He has 
also a portrait of Fremont, and has recently 
completed another fine face, designed for the 
League, that of Judge Thompson, the incor- 
ruptible Democratic Chief Justice of Pennsyl- 
vania. Here is a,spigit 2d and accurate portrait 
of General Meade, by Mr. D. R. ‘Knight, a 
young Philadelphia artist of great talent, whose 
prere of Othello and Desdemona at the New 

ork exhibition last spring was enthusiastically 
praised by the severest and most cold-blooded 
of critics. Our Boston artists who attended the 
exhibition will recall the picture. 

“In addition to these historic and artistic faces, 
.there is always an interesting possibility of see- 
ing distinguished living people.. One may be 
fortunate enough to catch apassing glimpse o 
eminent and patriotic Philadelphians, such as 
McMichael, Claghorn, a patron of all the chari- 
ties and all the fine arts, Mr. Borie, Henry C. 
Carey, the great pclitical economist, Daniel 
Dougherty, the witty and eloquent Irish lawyer, 
equally gifted in conversation and oratory, Bay- 


ard Taylor, of whom Whittier lovingly writes :— 


‘‘Have I not welcomed to my hearth 
The gentle pilgrim troubadour, 
Whose songs have girdled half the earth; 
Whose pages, like the magic mat 

hereon the Eastern lover sat, 
Have borne me over Rhineland’s purple vines, 
And Nubia’s tawny sands, and Phyrgia’s moun- 

tain pines ?” 
Here, too, may be seen Dr. Frank Taylor, the 


“Frank” of ‘Views Afoot,” by Bayard Taylor, 


of whom he is a cousin. Dr. Taylor is a grad- 
uate of our own Harvard, and is at present 
educational editor of the Philadelphia Press. 
He is a man of varied culture and a delightful 
presence, or magnetism, which puts those who 
have the honor of his acquaintance entirely at 
their ease, and gives them the feeling, while in 
his presence, of being the best of themselves. 
This gift, which is as charming as it is rare, 
denotes tact of the finest quality. The only 
fault that I can detect in this gentleman is an 
excess of modesty, which leads him, in reporting 
public meetings for the Press, to suppress what 
we care most. to see, viz.: the speeches and 
arguments of Dr. Frank Taylor. The day I 
visited the League rooms I had the good 
luck to see Col. John W. Forney, editor 
and proprietor of the Press, and Collector of 
the port of Philadelphia, who had called to in- 
troduce a friend to the dramatist and poet, 
George H. Boker. It will be remembered that 
last winter, on the occasion of Col. Forney’s 
leaving Waghington, the journalists of that city, 
witheut distinction of party, united in a fare- 
wel} banquet in his honor. The proceedings 
have been published in book form, and if we 
may believe the testimony of these witty and 
wise individuals, Colonel Forney is one of the 
most genial and able of editors and writers, as 
he is certainly one of the most effective of pub- 
lic speakers. His manner, so far as it may be 
taken in evidence, sustains their verdict, for it 
is singularly hearty and magnetic. He is about 
five feet nine inches in height, and his face, 
which even a political opponent would call 
handsome, is very pleasant in repose or con- 
‘versation, although the mouth and chin indicate 
an unbroken will, and there is a suggestion of 
fiery possibilities in the keen hazel eyes. 

“The late President Lincoln, who was wonder- 
fully gifted in reading men and measuring their 
capacity, placed a very high estimate upon 
the integrity and ability of Col. Forney, and 


for the work of reconstructing the press of de- 
moralized Richmond. Mr. Lincoln considered 
this mission of the first importance, and as early 
as April 10, 1865, only the day after the surren- 
der of Lee, suggested the plan, in conversation 
to Col. Forney, who left, as soon as possible, 
for Richmond, and on his arrival in that city 
found a special messenger from the President 
awaiting him with letters of introduction to Gen. 
Grant stating the object of his visit. Within 
a week news of the terrible tragedy at Wash- 
ington reached Richmond; and Col. Fortney re- 
turned to find Andrew Johnson in the place of 
that great and good man who saw so clearly 
that the hope of the South lay in the power of a 
free and loyal press. Col. Forney has had 
many tributes of affection and respect, but none 
more precious, I imagine, than this last mark of 
confidence from the doomed President, who was 
even then entering the valley of the shadow of 
death. 

The work of George H. Boker as poet and 
secretary of the Union League during the war 
in creating and cultivating correct public opin- 
ion can hardly be over-estimated, and would not 
suffer in comparison with the achievements of a 
battalion in the field. His magnificent poem 
entitled ‘‘Our Heroic Themes,” in commemora- 
tion of our fallen soldiers, which he read before 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Harvard Col- 
lege in 1865, is still fresh in our minds. Mr. 
Boker is a native of Philadelphia and a gradu- 
ate of Princeton College. He is a man of rare 
genius, with a temperament to which success in 
everything he undertakes is a possibility. He 
is about five feet ten inches in height, has dark 
eyes and hair, and is a notably handsome man; 
a statement which you will readily believe when 
I tell you that his resemblance to the best pic- 
tures of Shakespeare is constantly remarked. 
He has the misfortune to inherit wealth, which 
is generally fatal to gifts and graces, since it 
deprives indolent human nature of the spur of 
necessity; but he seems to have escaped the 
blight, and his power is still on the increase. 
His development is many-sided. He has me- 
chanical skill which, had he been born poor, 
would have made his fortune; and a miniature 
workshop connected with his residence on Wal- 
nut street enables him to indulge this taste. 
Although the volumes containing his tragedies 
and poems are marvels of historic accuracy, 
strength, scholarly finish and tender beauty, yet 
I think his genius appears in its most moving 
form in his ‘‘Poems of the War,” published more 
recently andin asmaller volume. One admira- 
ble feature in Mr. Boker’s war lyrics is the taste 
with which he uses expletives. He has not the 
latter-day weakness of over-doing his ‘‘damns” 
and ‘‘hells,” nor is there any reason to infer 
that he writes for the express and sole purpose 
of ringing changes upon these two words. At 
the same time when there is a military necessity 
for their use he brings them in with the dash of 
a bayonet charge. The following lines from 
“The Ride to Camp” illustrate my meaning :— 

‘At length they struck our ancient flag, 

Their flag, as ours, the traitors damned, 
And braved it with their patchwork rag.” 


In this connection the strong word is satisfac-' 
tory, and savors of righteous indignation and 
not mere profanity: I do not think the two po- 
ems in the collection relating to the Cumberland 
are surpassed in our language. My contempt 
would overpower my pity for the capacity of a 
person who could read without emotion the one 
entitled ‘‘The Sword Bearer, March 8, 1862.” 
I will give the opening stanza for the benefit of 
those among my readers who may not recall the 
poem by its title :-— 
‘“‘Brave Morris saw the day was lost, 
For nothing now remained 
On the wrecked and sinking Cumberland 
But to save the flag unstained. 
So he swore an oath in the sight of Heaven, 
If he kept it the world can tell, 
Before I strike to a rebel flag 
Ili sink to the gates of hell.” 





MISCELLANY. 

A Gemu.—Passions are unsocial; affections 
are social. It is wonderful how passions spoil 
the voice. Who has not seen the effect on the 
voices of children? They are harmonious crea- 
tures—live in a world of music. Anything that 
spoils the harmony of their lives makes them 
irritable. Hence the very irritability we find in 
a child is the effect of our own mistakes. 


City Sparrows In WINTER.— 
Bread on the stones is cast: 
"Tis Winter; and the stones are snowy cold: 
Yet, fluttering fast 
From leafless trees the sparrows, young and old, 
Flock in their hunger, to be fed, 
And on the coid stones find their daily bread. 
Love, with a liberal hand, 
Throws out its crumbs: then suddenly withdraws, 
Hidden to stand 
And watch, behind the window-curtain’s gauze, 
Lest human face, too nigh, should seare 
The timid birds from this, their simple fare. 


And they are glad, and feed, 
With eager eye; and live on daily love, 
Yetfeel none. Greed 
And passion stir their little breasts, and move 
To bickering wars with wing and bill; 
Yet love looks smiling on, and feeds them still. 
Hard is this world, and cold; 
Aad toil, care, woe and sin are everywhere. 
A Yet souls untold 
Come, from above, to find their sustenance here ; 
And, ‘midst the stony drought forlorn, 
Find manna waiting for them every morn. 
God gives that bread from heaven. 
And yet his presence not in glorious blage 





gave expression to this feeling by selecting him | 





Of fire is given; 
But hidden under veils; lest the bright rays 
Of awful light and beauty here 
Consume the sinful soul with deadly fear 
Men feed, and they are glad; 
They see not God, the Unseen; and they turn 
With envy mad, 
And o’er the very gifts of Love they burn, 
Yet, fighting, feed, and grow, and will: 
And Patient God sees, loves, and feeds them still. 
—Church Journal. 


Op anv Moperw Vircinta.—In the House 
debate on the education bill, the other day, there 
was a sharp collision between Mr. Critcher of 
Virginia and Mr. Hoar of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Hoar is one of those members who never in- 
troduces personalities, nor does he say offen- 
sive things in debate, but he has enough of 
Massachusetts grit to give a man who attacks 
him a plump, satisfying reply. Now Mr. 
Critcher of Virginia is a very respectable man, 
and he undertook to show that Virginia, with- 
out a good system of common schools, raised as 
many great men as Massachusetts does with 
such a system; and he did it after this fash- 
ion :— 

‘Sir, if you will go with me to my estate you 
will find that the adjoining estate is Wakefield, 
the birth-place of Washington; on the other 
side you will find Stratford, the residence of 
‘Light Horse Harry,” of glorious revolutionary 
memory; Chantilly, which adjoins it, was the 
residence of Richard Henry Lee, the mover of 
the Declaration of Independence and the Cicero 
of the American Revolution. You will find in 
the same parish the home of Charles Lee, 
Washington’s Attorney-General, and of Fran- 
cis Lightfoot Lee, the signer of the Declaration 
of Independence. There, too, you will find the 
home of Arthur Lee, the accomplished negotiator 
of the treaty of commerce and alliance between 
this country and France in 1778. Riding in the 
opposite direction, you come first as I said, to 
the birthplace of Washington. Another hour’s 
ride will bring you to the birthplace of Monroe; 
another hour’s ride to the birthplace of Madi- 
son. Now, sir, if you suppose the present gen- 
eration in Virginia unworthy of their illustri- 
ous ancestors, if you will visit that estate, and 
look through the lofty forests, you will descry 
the massive chimneys of the baronial mansion 
that witnessed the birth of Rabert E. Lee. 
Now, sir, I ask you to find in the whole State 
of Massachusetts such illustrious names as I 
have given you of those who lived in my little 
county.” 

be which Mr. Hoar made the following brief 
reply :— 

‘‘As the gentleman from Virginia has invited 
me to rise, I will say in a sentence, that I did 
not criticise either the intelligence or the ele- 
gance of the educated tyrants of whom I spoke. 
I alluded to a generation of men who whipped 
women, begat little children and sold them into 
slavery, and who rebelled against the institu- 
tions that those great men created.” 

I never saw a:man so disconcerted in my life. 
Mr. Critcher had not another word to say. In 
fact what could he say? The Virginia that he 
quoted is a half.a century old, and he knew 
well enough that he dare not compare Virginia 
and Massachusetts of to-day. — Wash. Corr. 
Springfield Republican. 


An ANNIVERSARY.—(By Paul Hayne. )— 
O Love, it is our wedding-day ! 

This morn—how swift the seasons flee— 
A virgin morn of cloudless May, 

You gave your loyal hand to me, 

Your dainty hand, claspt sweet and sure 
As Love’s sweet self, for evermore! 
O Love, it is our wedding-day, 

And memory flies from now to then; 
I mark the soft heat-lightning play 

Of blushes o’er your cheek again, 
And shy but fond foreshadowings rise 
Of tranquil joy in tender eyes. 

O Love, it is our wedding-day ; 

The very rustling of your dress, 
The trembling of your arm that lay 

On mine, with timorous happiness, 
Your fluttered breath and faint foot-fall— 
Ah, sweet, I hear, I see them all! 

O Love, it is our wedding-day, 

And backward Time’s strange current rolls, 
Till life’s and love’s auspicious May 

Once more is blooming in our souls, 
And, lark-like, swell the songs of hope, 
Your blissful bridal horoscope. 

O Love, it is our wedding-day— 

Yet say, did those fair hopes but sing, 
Lapped in the tuneful morn of May, 

To die or droop on faltering wing, 
When noontide heats and evening chills 
Made pale the flowers and veiled the hills? 
O Love, it is our wedding-day, 

And none of those glad hopes of youth, 
Thrilled to its height, outpoured a lay 

To match our future’s simple truth; 
Though deep the joy of vow and shrine, 
Our wedded calm is more divine! 

O Love, it is our wedding-day ! 

Life’s summer, with slow-waning beam, 
Tints the near autumn's cloud-land gray 

To softness of a fairy dream, 

Whence Peace by musing Pathos kissed, 
Smiles through a vale of golden mist. 
O Love, it is our wedding-day ; 

The conscious winds are whispering low 
Those passionate secrets of the May 

Fraught with your kisses long ago; 
Warm memories of our years remote 
Are trembling in the mock-bird’s throat. 
O Love, it is our wedding-day— 

And not a thrush in woodland bowers, 
And not a rivulet’s silvery lay, 

Nor tiny bee-song ’mid the flowers, 
Nor any voice of land or sea, 

But deepens love to ecstasy ! 


Our wedding-day! The soul’s noontide! 
In these rare words at watchful rest 

What sweet, melodious meanings hide 

* Like birds within one balmy nest, 

Each quivering with an impulse strong 

To flood all heaven and earth with song! 


ARE THE CHILDREN aT Home ?— 


Fach day when the glow of sunset 
Fades in the western sky, 

And the wee ones, tired of playing, 
Go tripping lightly by, 

I steal away from my husband, 
Asleep in his easy chair, 

And watch from the open doorway 
Their faces fresh and fair. 


Alone in the dear old homestead 
That once was full of life, 

Ringing with girlish laughter, 
Echoing boyish strife, 

We two are waiting together; 
And oft, as the shadows come, 

With a tremulous voice he calls me, 
“Ttis night! are the children home ?” 

“Yes, love!” I answer him gently, 
“They're all home long ago ;”’ 

And I sing, in my quivering treble, 
A song so soft and low, 

Till the old man drops to slumber, 
With his head upon his hand, 

And I tell to myself the number 
Home in a better land. 

Home, where never a sorrow 
Shall dim their eyes with tears! 

Where the smile of God is on them 
Through all the summer years! 

I know !—Yet my arms are empty 
That fondly folded seven, 

And the mother heart within me 
Is almost starved for heaven. 

Sometimes in the dusk of evening, 
I only shut my eyes, 

And the children are all about me, 
A vision from the skies; 

The babes whose dimpled fingers 
Lost the way to my breast, 

And the beautiful ones, the angels, 
Passed to the world of the blest. 


With never a cloud upon them, 
I see their radiant brows ; 
My boys that I gave to freedom— 
The red sword sealed their vows! 
In a tangled Southern forest, 
Twin brothers, bold and brave, 
They fell; and the flag they died for, 
Thank God! floats over their grave. 
A breath, and the vision is lifted 
Away on wings of light, 
And again we two are together, 
All alone in the night. 
They tell me his mind is failing, 
But I smile at idle fears ; 
He is only back with the children, 
In the dear and peaceful years. 


And still as the summer sunset 
Fades away in the west, 
And the wee ones, tired of playing, 
Go trooping home to rest, 
My husband calls from his corner, 
“Say, love! have the children come?” 
And I answer, with eyes uplifted, _ 
“Yes, dear! they are all at home :” 
—Adaniic Monthly. 


JAMES V. TAYLOR, 
ARCHITECT, 


24 JOY’S BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 


Preliminary Sketches, Elevations, Sections, Plans 
Details, and Working Drawings 
PROMPTLY FURNISHED. 

aa Agent for Lewando’s Patent Geometrical and 
Metallic ROOFING—the cheapest Fire-Proof Roofing 


in the market. 6m _ febl7 
RI B ES the LOWEST PRICES, may be 
found at the 
Bible Warchouse,38 & 40 Cornhill, Boston. 
Also, the BEST BARGAINS IN Books. Call and see. 
D. LOTHROP & CO., 
IMPORTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 








THE GREATEST VARI- 
'Y IN NEW ENGLAND, and 
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“BOSTON LEAD CO. 


[INCORPORATED IN 1829.] 


J. H. CHADWICK & CO., 


AGENTS. 


Office 32, 34 and 26 Oliver Street, BOSTON. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOSTON PURE WHITE LEAD, 


Dry and Ground in Oil, 


DRY AND GROUND ZINC, LITHARGE, RED 
LEAD, LEAD PIPE, SHEET LEAD, TIN PIPE, 
TIN-LINED PIPE, IRON PIPE AND FIT- 
TINGS, PUMPS, &c., &. 


Our Pure White Lead. both dry and ground in oil, 
we warrant to be STRICTLY PURE, and GUARANTEE 
that for fineness, body and durability, it is not sur- 
passed by any Lead in the market, either foreign or 
American. 

a@ In order to protect ourselves, ‘ve have adopted 
as our trade-mark an eight-poined red star, with our 
corporate seal in the center. This is on every pack- 
uge of our PURE LEAD. None genuine without it. 
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PARLOR BEDS. 


CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 
In the market. 

At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 


$81 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. 6m dec23 


J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 
dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&Cey &c. 


133 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 
J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER. 
jan27 ly 























“WILLIAM DOOGUE 


Continues to furnish for Balls, Weddings, Parties 
Pic-nics, Festivals, &c., 


BOUQUETS AND FRESH FLOWERS 


of every kind and of the chicest varieties, either by 
special messenger or cxpress, and orders by mail and 
telegraph will be promptly answered. 
FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSE, 
No. 679 Washington St., 
jan6 








Solid Securities ! 


$500,000 
Municipal Bonds 


—AND— 


BONDS OF FINISHED RAILROADS, 


Paying 6 to 12 per cent. interest, all equally secure, 
but not equally well-known. ; 
Full information furnished investors. 
Business Paper bought and sold. 
Interest allowed on deposits. 


GEO, W. WARREN & C0,, 


BANKERS, 


60 State Street, Boston, 
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INSURANCE. 


T. FRANK, REED, 


Agent for the following 


MEW YORK INSURANCE COMPANIES : 


REPUBLIO.....--------- Assets $500,000 
STANDARD....--- Bs 450,000 

350,000 
HUMBOLDT.....----- 300,000 
COMMERCE.....-..----: 250,000 


Business is solicited under the assurance of secur- 
ity and liberal dealing. 


“ec 


BOSTON OFFICE, 


20 Devonshire Street. 
jan6 


INDIA RUBBER GOODS. 


BOSTON ELASTIC FABRIC CO,, 


OFFICE NO. 28 MILK STREET, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Rubber Belting, Rubber Hose, 
Rubber Packing, &c. 
Railway Belts, for Cotton Mills. 
Endless Belts, of any required dimensions. 
length guaranteed. Perfectly Spliced. 
aa These Belts are all prepared under MCBUR- 
NEY’S PATENT STRETCHING PROCESS, and will 
be found superior to any ip the market, 
CHAS. MCBURNEY, President. 
RANDOLPH M. CLARK, Treasurer. 3m_febl0 
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PFAFF’S LAGER BEER, 


The best known in this community, is in general use 
among intelligent classes not only as a beverage but 
as a mild and invigorating tonic, being recommended 
as such by our leading Physicians. Its purity is uni- 
versally acknowledged, and cannot be gainsaid, only 
selected Barley. Malt and Hops being employed in its 
manufacture. It is strongly urged as a relief for 
dyspepsia. For the benefit of families and persons 
living at a distance it is put up in bottles and securely 

cked. It is a genuine, healthful and palatable 
sAGER BEER. 


H. & J, PFAFF, 


37 MILK STREET. 


feb3 3m 





FAIRBANKS’ 


STANDARD SCALES, 


COAL, HAY, RAILROAD TRAOK, 
DEPOT, PLATFORM, COUNTER, GROCERs’, DAI- 
RY SCALES, &c., &c. 
Over 300 modifications. Every Scale Warranted. 
Also, Patent Alarm Money Drawer. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 


118 Milk Street, Boston. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
dec2 ly 252 Broadway, New York. 











FINE-ART STORE. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 
OIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engravings and Chromos, 
with retail prices affixed, sent by mail on receipt of 
ten cents. 

Catalogues with wholesale prices, for exclusive use 
of dealers, sent by mail on receipt of same price. 
Applicants for the latter must send their business 
card or otherwise assure us that they are in the trade. 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


137 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
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SRT MOINS ca, ORT EI s ae 


THAT POPULAR AND 
Well-known Article, 


EXTRACT OF RYE, 


is. without doubt, the very best article that can be 
used to strengthen the system when debilitated by 
Pulmonary Complaints, or weakened by disease ot 
wny kind. 

Bottled by the Proprietors, and sold all over the 
Union to GROCERS, DRUGGISTs, &c. 


C, A. RICHARDS & CO,, 


99 Washington Street. 
dec2 








E. G, STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCERS, 


No. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Room 23), Boston. 


Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate. 
Copying done with neatuess and expedition. 

EDWARD G. STEVENS. Maky E. STEVENS. 
Sept. 30. 3m* 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 


No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 


(Corner of INDIANA PLACE), 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to attend. 


WEDDING CAKE 


supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 
style. 








Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 
ery, of all souts. feb3 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS 


Covered in English Haircloth, Plush, Brocatell, Silk 
Damask, French Lasting, etc. Also, 


Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking, 
AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 


CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, etc. 
Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock, 
by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsur- 
passed for the production of first-class FURNITURE, 
warranted in every particular. Purchasers will find 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
superior assortment before making their selections. 
ye import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 
Laycock’s best English Haircloth. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 
oct7-3m FACTORY AT EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


No. 39 State Street, 
BOSTON. 








ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1863, 


$9,000,000. 
SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS 


$490,000, 


to be allowed in settlement of notes or accredited in 
payment of premium where parties have paid all cash. 
Distributions Annually. 


ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE under the laws 
of Massachusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861), to the 
extent of their value. 

The following Table will show the time that a Life 
Policy, issued by this Company, will continue in 
force aftcr the annual cash payment of premium has 
ceased, no other condition of the policy being vio. 
lated. Only four different ages, and seven payments 
are given; but they will suffice to show the practical 
working of the law referred to above. 

PAYMENTS IN CASH, 


y 
Payments, 


1 Payment, 
3 Payments, 
4 Payments. 
5 Payments. 
6 Payments, 


2 Payments. 


‘ 


AG 


when insured. 








1703 1194 
277'3. 2504 
274 «465 
125'4 123.5 


ears 
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OW wror 


r 
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Policies issued to the amount of 
$20,000, 
on a single life, on the LIFE or ENDOWMENT plan. 
This Company is now entering upon its twenty-fifth 
year, and has at risk 


$68,000,000. 


For pamphlets or circulars giving details of the 
Company's operations, address either the President 
or Secretary. BENJ. F. STEVENS, President: 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

Wa. W. Morvanp, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
WALTER C. WRIGHT, Actuary. 


ARTISTIC PAINTING. 


CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM, 


Fresco Painter, 


In Encaustic, Oiland Distemper Colors. Also, House 

and Sign Painter, Imitator of Wood and Marble. 

Rooms 608 Washington Street, Boston. 
(RESIDENCE WEST NEWTON, MASS.) 


jan6 





Mr. N. is prepared to design and execute every de- 
scription of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, 
public buildings, private residences, halls, hotels, ete. 
Gilding and Embossing on Glass. Every description 
of wood finished in wax and oil filling, and in varnish 
or French polish. 3m jan6 








SAVINGS BANK LIFE INSURANCE. 


By ELIzuR WRIGHT, 


FORMERLY INSURANCE COMMISSIONER 
OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


HIS is an imperial octavo of 210 pages, 
with steel-engraved diagrams, making life- 
insurance, as it is and as it ought to be, intel- 
ligible to all. It contains 268 tables, never 
before published, giving the various values, for 
every year of its possible existence, of every 
desirable policy—information likely to be worth 
twice its cost to every person who has or needs 
insurance on his life. 
It will be sent by mail, postpaid, on the re- 
ceipt of $5.00. 
Address ELIZUR WRIGHT, 
39 State St., Boston. « 
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‘es ASSEN. - 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


24 Temple Place, Boston, 


Invites the attention of the public to the superior 
quality of the Photographs he is now making. These 
pictures combine some of the latest improvemements 
in French and German Photography. and are believed 
to be equal to anything produced in the city. tf nov5 


CREOSOTED LUMBER, 
For Planking Wharves, Stables, Bridges, 
Basement Floors, 


And for all purposes where early decay renders such 
places a nuisance and unhealthy, both to the human 
race and dumb beast, the material used in preserving 
the wood being one of the best known disinfectants 
yet discovered, and the wood treated in this way will 
last at least twice as long and retain its preservative 
qualities. Wood is strengthened, made to last longer, 
and a promotor of good health by this treatment. Itis 
especially desirable in Green Houses or damp places 
as all vermin usually found in such places are entirely 
destroyed by this process. PLANK,JOIST and RoaRDs 
constantly on: hand or treated to order at short notice. 
For further information ‘address or apply to J. F. 





PAUL & CO., 441 Tremont St., Boston. tf-jané 


REAL ESTATE. 


S. P, TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
dec2 . 








SUPERIOR! 


“ HOWE” 


Sewing Machines. 


— AND— 


BUTTERICK'S PATTERNS. 
PLUMMER & WILDER, 


jan20 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 








BLACK WALNUT 


CHAMBER SETS, 


AND OTHER 
RICH AND FASHIONABLE, 


WELL-MADE AND SUBSTANTIAL 


FURNITURE! 


BEAL & HOOPER’S 


WHOLESALE WAREROOMS, 


HAYMARKET SQUARE, 


tt 


BANKERS. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & C0,, 


40 state 





Street. 
DEALERS IN 


EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 

UNITED STATES BONDS. 

GOLD SOLD FOR DUTIES and other pur- 

poses. 

GOLD AND GOLD COUPONS BOUGHT. 

LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. 

K., P. & Co. are now prepared to draw bills and 
issue credits on ANDREWS & CO., 10 Place Ven 
dome, Paris. nov2d 


BONDS. 


ILLINOIS TOWN BONDS. 


TEN PER CENT. INTEREST. 
Issued under the new 
STATE FUNDING BILL. 
Principal and Interest collected by the STATE 
TREASURER, and paid in New York City. 


—ALSO— 


Northern Pacific R. R. 7 3-10s. 
The Road is rapidly building, and the SECURITY 
Is VERY STRONG. 
—ALSO— 


NESOTA 7s. Gold. 
MICHIGAN LAKE SHORE R. R. 8s 
The above are completed roads, THE SECURITY 
IS ASSURED. 
—ALSO— 


CENTRAL AND UNION PACIFIC R. RB. 
BONDS, all issues, and all first-class securities 
in the market, 


FOR SALE 


M. BOLLES & 60,, 
90 State Street. 


OTHER 
AT 


BY 


SECURI 
HIGHEST 
decy 


GOVERNMENTS AND ALL 
TIES RECEIVED IN EXCHANGE 
PRICES. 


‘AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


Agricultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 


Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 


Quincy Hall, Boston, 
jan6 and 53 BEEKMAN ST., New York. 
- DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 





NHARLES RICHARDSON & CO., 


DEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINST, OILS, VARNISHES. JAPANS, &c. 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street, Boston. 


CLOTHING, ETC. 
B EARD, MOULTON &CO., 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
107 Summer Street (Opposite Devonshire), 


Boston. 


C.C. MoUuLtTos, 
E. F. MILLER. 


nov4-3m 





A. W. BEARD, R. P. GODDARD, 
febs 


bs H. C. BLUE, 





y 
| memes: HARDING & IPE ARDOON 
CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 

152 Devonshire Street. Bo-ton. 
WiInstow HERRICK, 


L. L. HARDING, SILAS W. Loomis, 
OLIVER RICHARDSON. F. H. WILLIAMs, 


nov4é JOHN HAMILTON. 
BT heggh Bucccad BURDETT & YOUNG, 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 
MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
79 Franklin and 130 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


C. V. WHITTEN, A.S. Young, 
H. 8. BurRpbITT, septy-6m C. C. Goss. 


___ INSURANCE. 


( UINCY MUTUAL FIRE 


J. H. FREELAND, 


6m 








INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
CASH FUND OVER $425,000. 


INSURES 
Dwelling Tiouses, 
Household Furniture, 

Store Bulldings, 

Churches, 
Farm Property, 

And all risks of the safer class of hazards, and is pay 
ing 50 per cent. dividend on all expiring years’ rixka, 
and per cent. on anpual risks. ; 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 
ge This Company has paid over $500,000 in losses, 
and over $300,000 in dividends, since commencement 
of business. fifteen years ayo. : 
ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President. 
CHARLES A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 
HOME OFFICE: Quincy, Mass. ae ¢ 
BOSTON OFFICE: No. 12 Brazer’= Building, rear No. 


novls 27 State Strect. 3m 

= NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, having 

Cash Assets Exceeding $637,000, 


continue to insure against hazards by fire. on MER- 
CHANDISE, FURNITURE and other property; also, on 
BUILDINGS, for one or five years, not exceeding 


$20,000 


on one risk; aleo, insures Dwellings and first-class 
stores ettually, at their office, No. 1 Old State 


House, ton. 
DIRECTORS: 

Henry A. Whitney, 
Silas Peirce, John Jeffries. Jr., Jacob Sleeper, 
Albert Boker, A. A. Wellington, Paul Adams, 
John P. Ober, Sampson Reed, Ed. Wing worth, 
C. Hen’y Parker, Franklin Haven, Samuel E. Sawyer, 
Benj. E. Bates, Ezra C. Dyer, ddison L. Clarke, 

ALBE BO Presidect. 
E. E. PATRIDGE, Secretary, febs 
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